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NEW BOOKS. 


The Literary History of the 
American Revolution. 


By Moses Corr Tycer, Professor of American 
History in Cornell University, and author 
of “A History of American Literature During 
the Colonial Time,” etc. Two volumes, sold 
separately. 8vo, each $3.00. 

Volume I., 1763-1776 (Ni w ready ) 

Volume; IL , 1776-1783) = ( Neas/y ready ) 

“This work is the result of an altogether new and 
original treatment of the American Revolution, In the 
present work, for the first time, in a systematic and 
complete way, is set forth the ioward history of our 
revolution—the history of its ideas, its spiritual moods, 
its passions, as these uttered themselves at the time in 
the writings of the two parties of Americans who either 
promoted or resisted that great movement,” 


A History of American 
Literature During the 
Colonial Time. 


By Moses Corr Ty er, Professor of American 
History, Cornell University. New edition 
revised. Two volumes, sold separatel:. 
8vo, each $2 50. 

Volume LI., 1607-1676 Volume IL, 1676-1765. 
“It is not so much the history of a special develop- 

ment of literature as a series of profound and brilliant 

studies on the character and genius of a people of whom 
that literature was the natural pr duct. The werk be- 
trays acute philosophical insight,a rare power of histor- 
ical research, anda cultivated literary habit, which was, 
perhaps, no less essential than the two former condi- 
tions to its successful accomplishment.” — GEORGE 
RIPLEY in The Tribune. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 


College Songs 


And Glees, including the Most Popular ew 
and Old, used in American College 
EDITED BY 


THOMAS G. SHEPARD, 


Instructor of Glee Clubs for Twenty-five Years. 





TWO EDITIONS: 

Mixed Voices. Male Voices. 
Price OF EITHER EDITION SO CENTS. 
While all books of this class before have included, 
beside the songs supposed to be found in them, 
many not at all to be classed as college songs, this 
contains only those that have been adopted for use 
in some college or university, either by its students 
as campus songs, or by its Glee Club as concert 

pieces, or both. 

It includes the present songs of alarger number 
of different colleges than any book yet offered 
Among them are several very popular glees that 
have never before appeared it: print. 

Both editions contain a complete and easy piano 
accompaniment to every song, so that a player not 
accustomed to reading from vocal parts,may beina 
position to accompany the voices without difficulty. 


For Sale by Music and Bookdealers, and the Publishers, 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 


DO NOT SELECT 


A Children's Day Nervice 


Until you have examined 
“THE MISSION OF THE FLOWERS.” 
By HUBERT P. MAIN and FANNY J. CROSBY. 
16 pages. 5 cents exch or 24.50 per 100, by mail, post 
paid; 84 per 100, by ex, ress, net prepaid 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
Chicago House, Lake-ide Build’. 76 E. Ninth St., N.Y. 


Services, complete with 
Children’ S Dav’ vew Carols, Recitations 

Script. ype also 
new features not found in toe Send 15 cts. for sam- 
ur three latest. JUST OUT: Triumphal Anth- 
lso: Gospel Hymn ne te ctions for male voices 
ame for female voices, (124 pages). Speci- 
men pages FREE. GEO. F. ROSCHE & CO. 
Chicago, 90 W. Madison st. New York, 44 E. 23rd st. 
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DR. DUNNINQG’S 
CONGREGATIONALISTS 
IN AMERICA. A POPULAR HISTORY 


of the Origin, Belief, Polity, Growth, and Work of our |Denomination.T 3 


With Introductions by R. S. Storrs, D.D., and Gen. O. O. Howarp, LL. D., andfspecial{chap.- 
ters by Dr. J. E. Roy, Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. F. E. Cuarx, and Rev. H. A. BRIDGMAN 552 pp., 
with numerous portraits avd illustrations. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 





Heretofore sold only by subscription at:$2.75 net. 


By special arrangements with The Pilgrim Press, which now controls the book, we are able to 
offer it to SUBSCRIBERS 10 THE CONGREGATIONALIST ¥OR 


ONE DOLLAR. 


(> This is the price delivered at our office. [f sent by mail, 25 cents additional fur postage. 
Subseribers who may find it convenient to call for this book, either in CHICAGO or NEW YORK, 
may send us one dollar and recrive an order on The Pilgrim Press, in either of these cities, 
which will enable them to get it without tte additional charge for postage. 


This offer is limited strictly to our subscribers, old and new. Tv get it at this special price, 
your name must be on our list of subscribers and your subscription must be paid at least to the 


end of 1897. There is no other condition. 





Every Pastor should have it. 
Every Sunday school Teacher should have it. 
Every Congregational Family should have it. 





seers THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Are you a smart ’ ae 
_arqacunme | CHILDREN’S DAY 
in prizes to those able to COMPLETF SERVICE. 
make the largest list of VOICES FROM THE SUMMER LAND. 





words from the word 
SUBSCRIBERS, You can By BAkiox Waser. With music. 
make at least twenty, we SHINING FOR JFSUS (Primary and Junior). 
believe, and if you can, By Mrs. OTIS ATWOOD, 
,_ andif youriist | CHILDREN'S DAY RECITATIONS : 

es © ITATIONS yort- 
10000 eee Hee get paid l5cents, Many others, Complete catalogue fre e, 


| the rules to follow: Use | MENRY D. NOYES & CO., Publishers, 


only words in the 'Eng- 
lish language. Do not 18%; ) Bromfield Street, | Boston. 
| use any letters ina word eee: ———_—_ -— 
more times than it a 
ars in SUBSC RIBERS. 
ords spelled alike can | 
| i be used only once. Use | | 


| any dictionary, and we 


FREE. | Pace COMMUNION SERVICE. 





egitimate word. This is 


the way: Subscribers, | 
a is, sir, sire, The most approved form, conven- | 
moe Ee 2 ub, cur, ient, attractive, inexpensive, and com- | 
eos —_—_| works. The publisher of | mended 
THE ~ AMERIC AN ‘Woman will give away, on June | by all using it for sanitary } 
15, the sum of $500, divided into sixty prizes, for safety. We shall be glad to show 
he larges sts of words as above: §100 to the . 
person making, the largest list: $3 for the — samples at our offize or send on ap- 
on argest; $25 each for the next three largest Val. j 
lista: f0) each for the une ‘ne vianget $1 proval. Correspondence solicited. 
oO each of the next three; 0 each of the next 
st _ $2 to each ¢ the next forty -" ¥7 E. B. FLOYD & Co., 
sts e want you to know our paper, and it is , 
for this reason we offer these premiums. We make 419 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
no extra charge for the privilege of entering this Selling Agents 





word- building contest, butit is necessary to send us 
25 cents, silver or stamps, for which we will send you 
our handsome illustrated 28- page magazine,for six 


months, and the very d cei , itt. ; 
w e will ‘mail you free thetolowing ten popular novels, B 1 a ke Bell Fou nd ry 























by well-known authors: “ Princess Bab,”’ by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett ; py en Bickster's 8 Wife, * by Ella s a REAR 
eeler cox; “Amy’s Lover. vy orence uccessors to W 

Marryat; “ Why They Parted,” by May Agnes Flem- Shantantiivs Geli ctaentan i seers & CO. 
ing; “Guy Newton’s Revenge,” by Mary Cecil Hay; nf Gonserand Tin, A Ait ‘gta ription, single or chimes, 
“Our Mutual Enemy,” by Jane G. Austin; “ Clar- PI Recs mea 
rissa’s Choice,” by “The Duchess ;” “ Laura Belton’s BLAKE BELL (0., Boston, Mass. 
rat? ret,”’ a2, . ‘Helen. ee ee S: ate and 
Glitter,” »y James Franklin Fitts Uncle Lot,” by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. This offer is the greatest you Buckeye Bell Foundry 
have e ver had made to you. Send your list at once. a — Cincinnati,Ohio. 
if you win one of the prizes your name wil! be pub- 
iehe din our July me. Address TuE Augnic AN ete, CMG Bells & & Chimes, 

P 9 8, 5 
roti a al assau street, Dept. 55 New Founders of Largest Bell in america, 
CHURCH ORGANS ~ BE LLS | 

Hook & Hastings Co. 
Boston. Mass. & weet Alloy Church @Bchool ete. pone > 
talogue. The C.8,R co., ro, O 











atMANU: JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., “a 


FACTURERS’ CARPETS anD UPHOLSTERY, 





= ioeoee . 
ARPETS prices. 658 yAshincrox St) = BOSTON. 
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AT LESS THAN COST! 


OT NECLECT THIS RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


Our great special advance reg at pied Be price is nearly over. During the few days remaining we have determined to change the terms of pay- 
ment to only half cash with order, balance on publication. ‘This extra liberal concession, made in view of hard times and scarce money, will speedily 
exhaust _ balance of our first edition, which has been especially setaside for advertising purposes. When these sets are distributed, our prices will be ; 





ORY 


™ a 
’ pare me 5.00 for precisely the same books. Deo not delay your application for a single hour if you expect to secure a set of this latest and 
reference works 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR #2222 


shap- 
yPp., 









FOUR MASSI¥E MADE BY AMERICANS 
SEND FOR 
SAMPLE / FOR AMERICANS 


Completed during the past two years 
by our own educational staff of over ; 


QUARTO VOLUMES 





et. 10,000 Columns of Matter 


200 American scientists, educators, spe- 
cilalists and artists. It stands abso- 
lutely alone fn its treatment of the 
live subjects of our wonderful 
to-day; coversevery known field of 


science, invention and discovery, with 
more than 30,000 special reports of 


160,000 VocabularyWords and Subjects 
65,000 Encyclopedic Articles 

15,000 Biographical Sketches 

76,000 Geographical Names and Places 
Over 8,000,000 Words 

Nearly 4,000 Illustrations 

16 Full Pages of Plates in 17 Colors 
48 Full Page Plates in Monotone 


COST $250,000. 


Statistics, populations, etc., received 
since Jan. 1, 1897. It is a miracle 
as y of progressive book-making, being a 

—_— strictly up-to-date, ideal combination of 


ENCYCLOPADIA, 
LIBRARY of 
BIOGRAPHY, 
DICTIONARY and 





Until June 1 an initial payment, 
with advance order, of 





the Y OF ay 
$3.75 magyee sat naa, L . GAZETTEER. 

Ae , OW ASA L ALB RARY oF No other Encyclopedia, not even 
SECURES THE SET ‘ SGE RRoVERSAL I those costing from $75.00 to $200.00, 
at the advance price, the remainder of z <== ! Mos contains one-half as much informe: 
Oo ‘. yA \ tion on subjects of the greatest inter- 

83.75 being payable on publication. ’ v ; est at the present day, such as 

No other encyclopedia will do for oP Vou = f Air-ships 


up-to-date people. The thousands of 
orsatine include those of living 
men, in whom we are most interest- 
ed, and whom the older books ignore. 
The Gazetteer contains the — 


latest eee —~; chose of 18: : 2 : 
Our sample pages will convince you aie a4 ike oie oe 
that The American Educator is Fou ae . ane claret and 1897 


years ahead of its nearest 4 
competitor. FU LLY #0 DATE 


Late Marvels of Electricity 
Bimetallism and Banking 
Bubonic Plague of 1897 

New Hudson River Bridge 

Balloon Voyages to the Polo 

Cruisers and Battleships 

















Partial List of Editors and spas saiaiin 


Prof. Charles Morris, of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. 
Prot. Daniel G. Brinton, A. M., of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Prof. Marcus Benjamin, Ph. D., of Smithsonian Institution. 
Prof. Mansfield Merriman, C. E., Ph. D., of Lehigh University. 
Prof. Simon Newcomb, LL. D., U. 8. Naval Observatory. 

Prof. Amos Emerson Dolbear, Ph. D., Tuft’s College, Mass. 
Prof. Lewis Swift, M. N. A. S., of Echo Mountain Ceeeresety, | Gal. 
Rev. John F, Hurst, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of the M. E. Ch 

Prof. J, Mark Baldwin, Ph. D., of Princeton University. 

Rev. Wm. X. Ninde, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of the M. E. Church. 
Prof. Henry C. Vogners D. D., of Crozer Theological Seminary. 
John Willis Baer, Esq., Gen. Sec'y Christian Endeavor Societies. 





Rev. Geo. T. Purves, D: D,, LL. D., Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Pref. ot A. Lucas, Ph. _ Curator, Department of Comparative 
U. 8. National Museu 

Prof, Centien kK. Dolley, A. M., M. D., late Prof. of Biology, U. of Pa. 





READ OUR GREAT SPECIAL OFFER. 


Boston Subway, Etc. 
THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR will be completed shortly after 
June Ist ; the tinishing touches are now being applied by an army of experts 
and artists. There will be only two styles of binding—Cloth, at $35.00 a set, 
and Half-Russia, at $45.00 a set. In pursuance of our original and well- 
known methods of advertising, we propose to secure immediate and wide- 
spread publicity for our new ate | by distributing the first edition at about 
one-fifth regular prices, namely, $7.40 for the cloth style (4 vols.) and 
$9.00 for Half-Russia, this being little more than halt the actual cost 
of making. By #0 doing we shall secure at once the inevitable ver- 
dict of universal popular endorsement. These advance orders at one- é 
fifth price must be accompanied by one-half cash, and our special price 
holds good only until the work is issued, or until enough orders are received 9 


more than two sets will be supplied toany one applicant. Orders will be 
accepted and filled in rotation, as received, until the day of publication, 
after which | time t no sets wil] be supplied except at regular prices 








! 
; 


advance price, the balance ( 


fsetis returned 


to exhaust the first edition, which may occur within the first few days. Not ; 


You will receive at once a rece ipt on account, 


75 on cloth style or $4.50 on Half-Russia) ti ut 


We refer to any Commercial Agency, or to any bank or 


Send $3.75. if cloth style is desired, or $4.50, if Half- Russia. 

at our special $3. me 

notice of publication, when the complete set of four handsome volumes will be at once forwarded. eammegiee cd 
§ tion charges must be paid by pereheces, anne oe spestel. peek; case, will be furnished for 81.50 additional. Books rs 


ranteed as ted ey refunded i 
fowspaper in Philadelphia, BOOK OF SAMPLE PACES AND ILLUSTRATIONS TREE ON RECEIPT OF 2c. STAMP. Wen(inn (his paper. 








SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 


234 South Eighth Street, 7 


(Dept. 25 PHILADELPHIA. 
WGee GVQCVEsnes 





Handbook for April 


NOW READY. 


Turkey and 
Turkish Problems. 


Our April Handbook is now ready, and in 
view of the deepening war clouds in the East it is 
especially timely. Entitled Turkey and Turkish 
Problems, it is a reprint of the article by Rev. 
Edwin Hallock Byington in our issue of March 
1%, It was widely commented upon by the news 
papers of the country, and in its present cheap 
and convenient form can be easily circulated. 


Ie 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _4) 


4 cents each ; 50 copies, 75 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents. 


The Handbook Series. 


Quarterly, 15 cents per year; 4 cents per copy. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





Memorial Day. 
Children’s Sunday. 


The Congregationalist’s Services Nos. 
14 and 15 are perfectly adapted for the 
use of churches proposing to hold serv- 
ices on the above days in which it is 
desired that the congregation should par- 
ticipate. These Services have been used 
very widely and have been most pro- 
nounced successes. 


100 copies, with music, 8 pp., 
60 cents, postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies of one number 
1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON. 











Fine Country Home in Northfield, Minn. 


Carleton College, Academy and School of 
Music, St. Olaf College and Graded Schools all 
within easy walking distance. Beautiful loca- 
tion. Six acres in lawn, garden and pasture. 
Modern honse, nearly new, thirteen rooms, 
hard wood finish, mantels, water, bath on two 
floors, cement cellar and furnace. Good barn. 
Central fligh School, five squares. Five 
churcbes within seven squares. Post Office, 
eight *quares. Two R. R. Stations, ten 
squares. Property cost about $14000. Owing 
to removal of owner, will be sold for $7,000. 
Easy terms. if desired. Writeto First National 
Bank, Northfield, Minn. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISER 8S PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST 





6 De bk RRR Se a, SPY Pee SE aE Re peer | 
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1 CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Will Publish May 22: 


SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 


By RicHarp Harpinc Davis. With Illustrations and a special cover design by Charles Dana Gibson. 


“A fine dramatic ely linge | Mates a actin.) iii a0 : 
‘Tt bas a ‘delightful freshness of thought and opinion.’ ’—Christian vocate. : 
‘'* Soldiers of Fortune,’... if it peso out in later chapters the promise of those so far published, will be the best piece 


of fiction that has yet come from his pen.”-+Philadelphia Bulletin 
SOME OF THE NEWEST BOOKS 


MARGARET OGILVY 7””” TIETH aporasan: 


1p? 
‘ M. Barrie S By her Son, J. M. BArRiE. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


Great Successes SENTIMENTAL TOMMY THIRTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 


The Story of bis Boyhood. By J. M. BaARRIE. Illustrated, i2mo, $1.50. 
AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS ° A STORY-TELLER’S PACK 


FROM THE MAYFLOWER TO BRIP VAN WINKLE By Frank R.SrTockTon. [iiussrated. 12mo0, $1 50. 

By DonaLp G. MircneLti. With Ninety [llustrations. 12mo, A collection of nine of Mr. Stockton’s best stories during the five years since 
250 (Fifth Thousand ) his last volume of short stories appeared, The titles of some of the stories, * The 
ne Magic Egg,” “ The Widow’s Cruise,” ‘“‘ Love Before Breakfast,” and “ Captain 

Mr. Mitchell’s fascinating volume, which has gone at once into a second Eli’s Best Ear,” are in themselves an assurance and a foretaste of the unique 
edition, covers the history of American literature from “ journalistic” Captain flavor of the book, and the clever illustrations give an added zest to its perusal. 

John Smith to William Cullen Bryant. A critic ange in the New York Tribune: 

n 





12mo, $1.50, 


“He has gone to the heart of bis subject, to the hearts of his authors; and 7 

old remote pedago,zues an a whom the worse a Peg aight of “2e- THE FRENCH rp ek seat AND ENGLISH 
»letely come back from their oblivion at Mr. tchell’s bidding, and are alive 

ence ere. ... Itistraly adelightful book. It deals with an interesting theme, LITER TUR 

and deals with it ina manner that is only to be described as lovable—the manner (PRINCETON LECTURES) ; 
of Ik Marvel. 8 x Lectures. By Prof. E>warp DowDeEn, Trinity Co!lege, Dablin. 


THE PLACE OF DEATH IN EVOLUTION $1 25 net. 


By Rev Newman SmytuH, D.D. 12mo, $1 25. 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


A Course of Tern Pablic L-ctures by Various Authors. 12 00, $1.5 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF KNOWLEDGE 


By Grorce TrumBuLt Lapp 8vo, $4.00. Ja Press. 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE GREEK TESTASENT 


ACCORDING TO THE Texts of Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf, and 
the E»glish Revisers. Edited by Rev. W. F. Moutton, M.A, 


MARTHA WASHINGTON 

By Anne HovuincswortH WHARTON. (Wowen of Colonial and 
K-volttionary Times.) With frontispiece p rtrait. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, $1.25 

A SHORT HISTORY OF MEDIAZVAL EUROPE 

By Oviver J. THATCHER, Professor of History, University of 
Chicago. With maps. 12mo, $125 net. 

THACKERAY’S HAUNTS AND HOMES 
By Eyre Crowe, A K A. With illustrations from sketches by the 


D.D., Member of the New Testament Revision C mmittee, 


author. Printed from typs on hand-made paper. Edition limited 


and Rev. A.8.GepEn, M.A. Smal] 4to. 





$7 00 net. In Press. 


to 1,020 copies for A nerica and 260 copiesf or England. $1 50 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Educational 





~ Educational 





CHERMERHORN’S TEAOHER®S’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 4TH STRERT, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free EVERETT O. FISK & Co, 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Choice between two courses of study. Classical and 
English Biblical, in Junior year; one course in 
Middle and Senior years. Optionals in Hebrew and 
Cognates, and in Greek. Entrance examination on 
Wednesday, Sept. 2,9 A.M. Apply to Prof. C. A. 
Beckwith, or Prof. G. W. Gilmore, Bangor, Me. 





CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
With Faculty of eight, complete courses of study ot 
highest grade, in a climate unequaled for health, in- 
vites correspondence as to facilities and advantages 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
64th Year Opens 


HARTFORD Oct. 6 18h 
“Kivautaces | MAEOLOGICAL 
for College Graduates. SE MI NARY, 


Full information on appli- 
cation to 
HARTFORD, OT. 


Prof. E. K, Mitchell, 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Andover, Massachusetts. 


Besides the usual courses in Hebrew, Greek, Theolo y; 
History and Homiletics, there are elective courses inthe 
History of Religions. the Philosopby of Religion, Social 
Ethics, History of Missions, and Bemitic languages. 

Honorary and Pastoral Scholarships and 
— are awarded, 

Seminary year opens Sept. 22, 1897, 
and information apply to 

Prof. GEORGE HARRIS, Andover, Mass. 





oreign Fe)- 
For catalogues 





BosTon, 9 Ashburton Place, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 6. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE, 


GLENFELD SCHOOL. 
A College Preparatory Home School for 
Girls. Opens Sept. 15. or particulars address 
Miss SARA B. MATHEWS, Box 99, Auburndale, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE, Worcester, Mass Courses of Study in 
Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering and 
Chemistry. 176-page Catalogue, showing appoint- 
ments secured by graduates, mailed free. Expenses 
low. 30th year. . K,. MARSHALL, Registrar. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
The most advanced methods. Library; physical, 
chemical, bio'ogical laboratories; gymnasium, etc, 
Founded 1841. Opens Sept. 9, 1897. JosEPH H. 
SAWYER, M.A., Principal, Kasthampton, Mass. 





NEW YorK, NEW YORK. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 

Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls, 13 and 15 
West 86th Street, New York City. Thorough Eng- 
lish from Kindergarten through Co! lege Preparatory. 
Miss Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concentrated 
Attention in Mind Training a special feature; also 
conversationel French and German. Home and 
chaperonage for special students. 





NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ear. Academic and College sremereenry. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SALEM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
New building. First-class pontamsent. Modern meth- 
ods, Expenses reasonable. ddreas 
Principal W. P. RecKWITH, Ph. D, 








ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 151 Throop Street. 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 
University Extension and Non-Resident Courses lead 
to the usual College degrees, including all post- 
Geteete. Instruction by maii in any desired subject. 

{stablished 12 years. Address 
F. W. HARKINS, Ph. D., Chancellor. 


SUMMER SONGS 


18 THE TITLE OF OUR BBAUTIFUL NEW SERVICE FOR 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


or Anniversary io the Sunday Schools. Any super- 
intendent sending name and address (5 cts. stamps) will 
receive a sample copy. 


THE EMMA PITT PUB.CO., Baltimore,Md. 
JUST PURCHASED 


the Library of Rev. JULIUS H. WARD, re- 
ligious editor of “‘ Boston Herald.” Upwards 
of 10,000 volumes. 


N. J. BARTLETT & CO., 28 Cornhill, Boston 














“THE BEST COLLECTION.” 
Carmina for the 
Sunday School. 


By Rev. Lewis W. Mupesr, D.D., and Rev. 
Herpert B. Turner. 293 Hymns, with 
Tunes; in durable Cloth Binding. Price, 
$35 per hundred. 


TESTIMONIALS: 
From Rev. BE. Morris Ferguson, Supt. New Jersey 
8.8. Association: 

“If you want a well-printed, cloth-bound book of 
moderate size and price, edited with rare wisdom and 
taste, and full of rich, sweet tunes, with strong har- 
monies and singable melodies, get a sample copy of 
CARMINA FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL.” 
From Rev. W. W. Sleeper, Second Congregational 

Church, Beloit, Wis.: 

“I do not hesitate to pronounce it the BEST collection 
of Sunday School songs I have ever seen.” 

A sample copy sent postpaid on receipt of 35 
cents. Correspondence invited. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Organist. A position as organist desired bya bots of 
ten years’experience. Address L., The Congregationalist. 


3 ponee, on valuable 
Interest 6 ger cent., 
eacon W, 


Loan Wanted. $3,000 for 
church pecoery in the West. 
porgute quarter ¥, For particulars address 

. Soare, Reno, Nev. 


Wanted. From the last week in May until the early 

art of October, at the seashore, a capable, reliable 

rotestant woman to do general housework in family 
of adults. Address, with reference, Box 427, Newton 
Center, Mass. 


For Summer Guests A Congregational pastor 
opens his delightful home for summer guests. Spacious 
rooms, bath; shady Jawns, fine counesT, elegant drives; 
first-class table. gi erday. Accessible from New York 
or Albany. Rev. J. Marsiand, Franklin, N. Y. 


Some practical woman of cultivation, 
who wishes to follow cooking as a profession, to enter a 
rivate family forthe purpose of filling outside erders 
or fine home cooking, and receive a certain preosenee 
of the proceeds thereof. Must possess executive ability. 


Wanted. 


Address “ Refined Home,” Congregationalist office. 
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T= long desired and greatly needed 
new Congregational House bids fair 
to be a speedy. reality. Our cover 
presents a picture of the structure as it will 
look when the builders have completed 
their task, which will require, perhaps, a 
year or more. Building operations will 
probably begin as soon as the members of 
the Congregational Association, which meets 
this week, have ratified the decision of the 
board of directors. Elsewhere we state 
particulars concerning the edifice, the Con- 
gregational Association which controls the 
property, and the valuabie library for which 
generous provision has been made, The 
denomination has every reason to congrat- 
ula‘e itself on the outcome of several years 
of agitation and discussion with reference 
to a new building. The Iccation is a most 
desirable one and the edifice will easily bear 
comparison with the handsome Unitarian 
building just across the way. When it is 
completed and the denominational interests 
pleasantly housed there will be reason for 
general jubilation. We are particularly 
glad that the building is to be completed in 
ample season for the international council 
in 1899. 


The heavy debts under which our mis- 
sionary societies groan are a strong appeal 
for more generous giving, but no society 
ought to be allowed to suffer because it 
has anticipated diminishing receipts by re- 
stricting its expenditures. This the Sur- 
day School and Publishing Scciety has done, 
as its annual report, just issued, shows. 
Perhaps an appreciation of this fact may 
be seen in the ivcrease of gifts by living 
donors, amounting to about $5,500 more 
than the previous year. But the legacy 
account, which is distributed over a series 
of years, will yield this year about $6,000 
less than last. It is probable also that the 
business department of the society will not 
be able this year to make any donation 
toward the expenses of the missionary de- 
partment. The thirty-five euperintendents 
and missionaries during the last year have 
secured the organization of 521 new Sunday 
schools, have reorganized 111 others, have 
held about 400 institutes aud conventions 
and have done a vast amount of service in 
places where but for them no Christian 
work would have been done, These faith- 
ful and successful laborers ought to be in- 
creased in number, not further reduced, 
They give generously. The welfare of our 
country and of the kingdom of God re- 
quires that we, their brethren, should be as 
generous in our gifts as they are. 


Permission having been obtained from 
the legislature, the Springfield School for 
Christian Workers now stands before the 
public as the Bible Normal College. The 
change in nomenclature marks a new era 
for the institution, and plans already well 
initiated provide for a considerable exten- 
sion of the course and such thorough in- 
struction in every department that the ends 
for which the school exist will be subserved 
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much better than before. It has earnest 
and indefatigable men behind it who hold 
that modern conditions call for as thorough 
a@ preparation for Christian work on the 
part of the laity as those receive who are to 
form the future ministry of this country. 
Recent changes include the addition of a 
specialist in educational psychology, peda- 
gogy and sociology, Professor Dawson, a 
graduate of the University of Michigan and 
exceptionally well prepared for his impor- 
tant duties. Each student is required to 
take the Biblical course and in addition 
studies either in the Sunday school or the 
missionary departments. One who exam- 
ines the new catalogue, just issued, must 
be impressed by the thoroughness with 
which the curriculum has been mapped 
out. We know of no other institution in 
the country better equipped as a labora- 
tory for the lay Christian worker. With all 
these evidences of progress and of adapta- 
tion to the needs of today the Normal Col- 
lege ought to make a stronger appeal than 
ever to college graduates and to all young 
men and women who desire to enter the 
wide field of modern Christian activity in 
this country or abroad. 


It was something of an experiment for 
the Y. M, C. A. to hold a national conven- 
‘tion at so distant a point in the South as 
Mobile, Ala. But the five days’ interna- 
tional gathering just concluded compared 
favorably both in attendance and enthusi- 
asm with the most successful assemblies in 
other years. Indeed the amount of money 
pledged during the session—over $12,000— 
considerably exceeded the sum raised at 
Springfield two years ago, This, with 
other regular gifts, will enable the inter- 
national committee to put a fourth college 
secretary into the field, and to employ for 
the first time a secretary who will give his 
entire attention to promoting Bible study 
among the asscciatione. The wide scope 
of activity under the supervision of the in- 
ternational committee was revealed during 
the convention by reports, discussions, con- 
ferences and special addresses. The prog- 
ress of the work among railroad men is 
specially encouraging, while Dr. Eastman, 
the alert Indian secretary, is making gocd 
headway among the members of bis race. 
The world-wide range of Y. M. C. A. work 
appeared in Sec, J. R. Mott’s recital of his 
remarkable trip during the last year arouud 
the world. He was able to plant the asso- 
clation ideas in educational institutions in 
all lands, and to put the associations or- 
ganized in touch with one another through 
a World’s Students Christian Federation. 
We congratulate the Y. M. C, A, upon the 
vigor and wisdom with which it prosecutes 
the various phases of its work. 


Apparently Chicago, as our Western letter 
this week shows, is facing a tremendous 
problem as respects the denomination’s part 
in city evangelization. The rapid growth 
of the city leaves large sections utterly 
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unprovided with religious privileger, while 
at the same time dowr-town churches have 
to struggle to maintain their existence, 
Indeed, Dr. Gunsaulus’s change of base, if 
it comes, will be partly due to the strain 
upon his church by virtue of its down-town 
environment. If we could pick up our 
churches and shift them about in a night, 
according to the rapidly changing centers 
of church-going population, our problems 
would be simpler. But with Jarge invest- 
ments in brick and mortar and with con- 
flicting claims upon the church called, as it 
is, to minister both to the people who fly 
to the suburbs and those who linger in the 
city, the question cf wisely planting our 
churches and maintaining them despite 
fluctuations of population becomes severe 
enough to tax the wisest brains among us, 
It is a comfort that so many of our leaders, 
ministerial and lay, are devoting time, 
thought and money to these questions, 
They are the critica! questions of modern 
Christianity as respects its practical and 
serviceable relation to the world. 
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REASONS FOR REASSURANOE 


Sounding notes of alarm has become a 
chronic habit. It has fixed itself in busi- 
ness, in politics, in society and inzreligion. 
It is demonstrated that in all these depart- 
ments of life, unless certain reforms are 
adopted, ruin is inevitable. Our currency 
system is drawing the ship of state into a 
maelstrom. The projected tariff is driving 
it on the rocks. Each political party proves 
that the success of its opponent, even in 
local elections, will destroy the very founda- 
tions of government, Students of social 
conditions point out fatal diseases just 
ready to take root at the heart of society, 
unless their remedies are speedily applied. 
The whole fabric of revealed religion is 
shown to be sure to vanish if certain beliefs 
are allowed to spread. 

This habit of trying to compel support of 
measures and parties and creeds because of 
assumed consequences of not supporting 
them has gone so far that it promotes the 
evils against which it warns men. In our 
vast and complex nation dangers are real 
and numerous enough without exaggera- 
ting them in order to c irry measures through 
legislatures or to raise money for reform 
movements or to compel assent to religious 
beliefs. Such efforts also are sure to bring 
reactions which weaken men’s confidence 
in one another, and especially bring their 
leaders into discredit. 

There are self-correcting forces in society, 
uncounted factors in reasoning from pres- 
ent conditions to future consequences, and 
an overruling mind guiding humanity to 
ends worthy of itself, which are sufficient 
to warrant earnest effort in saving men, and 
to give encouragement even in temporary 
defeat. Neither free trade nor a protective 
tariff will ruin business. One may be bet- 
ter than the other, but many men of busi- 
ness sagacity in this and in other countries 
are seeking to find out by experience which 
is the better way. The ultimate results of 
study and experiment will be for the good 
of mankind. We have before us a mathe- 
matical demonstration, published a number 
of years ago, that the colored race in this 
country would in time outnumber the whites 
and absorb their property. It was shown 
to be a deadly peril to our Government, and 
was used as an argument to urge the neces- 
sity of educating that race for citizenship. 
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The necessity was real, and still is, but 
there were important factors left out of the 
demonstration. A considerable part of the 
allotted time has passed, yet the colored 
people are not increasing relatively to the 
white, and their growing thrift is not less 
to the advantage of their white neighbors 
than to themselves. Only a few weeks ago 
newspapers assured the country that the 
decision of the Supreme Court against rai!- 
road combinations would be an irretriev- 
able disaster to the traffic, but already we 
are told that the railroads are arranging 
agreements by which they will be able to 
maintain rates better than before. 

It would be easy to multiply instances in 
which predictions of wholesale disaster 
have not been fulfilled. In the larger sweep 
of history it would be easy to show that 
temporary disasters, even some which have 
seemed overwhelming, have brought about 
permanent good for mankind. If we are 
aiming to serve men for Christ’s sake we 
need not be frightened by the failure of 
measures we advocate or the prevalence of 
views we do not hold. There are many 
men outside of our political party and be- 
yond the bounds of our church who are 
seeking the public good. There are latent 
forces of righteousness in our country not 
yet measured, We are not living for our- 
selves only nor for today only. We are 
living to bring to its final fulfillment the 
purpose of Christ for mankind. And God 
reigns. No Christian is true to himself or 
to his Master who gives up heart in his 
present work or-confidence in his fellowmen 
or faith in the future. The Christian in 
business, in society and in politics is en- 
gaged in an enterprise which cannot fail, 
and he has more allies than he knows, 
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THE HERO'S VALUE TO HIS OOUNTRY 


We describe elsewhere in this issue the 
scenic features connected with the dedica- 
tion of the Grant monument in New York, 
but before the great day recedes further 
into the past, what it meant in its perma- 
nent significance may well be pondered 
upon for a moment, That it furnished an 
illustration of the essential unity of this 
nation could not be doubted. As the mem- 
ory of our soldier-president rose up before 
the assembled thousands, all the disputes 
over policies of government and all the clash- 
ing interests of the hour were hushed. 
The country, through its president, its judi- 
ciary, its military, as one person, paid 
honor to the departed chief. No partisan 
words or cheers sprang to any one’s lips. 
It made one hope and feel that there is an 
underlying unity of purpose in this nation 
too essentially interwoven into our very 
make-up as a people ever to be overwhelmed 
by the differences and the contentions now 
so prominent on the surface. 

The day also was a great educator. How 
little thousands of those who stood in line 
for hours know of our national history and 
traditions. Many of them are but recent 
comers to our shores. They hardly know 
what liberty means and what liberty joined 
with law can do for a nation. But there 
must have filtered down to the dullest un- 
derstanding something of the deeper mean. 
ing of the day. .They must have imbibed a 
new respect for the forces of order. They 
must have felt, if but for a moment, the 
best influences of our civilization and our 
Christianity. 

And these, and others too, must have 
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come away with a freshened sense of what 
this nation owes to its heroes and its 
saviours. It was no military idol of a few 
passing years to whom honor was paid last 
Tuesday. It was to a man who through 
war wrought out peace, and then gave his 
life to the maintaining of it througbout our 
boundaries and the wide world. This no- 
ble monument has been reared, partly 
through the offerings of our humblest cit- 
izens, because this nation has come to eee 
in Grant a greatness of character, a valor 
both on the field of battle and through long 
weary days of suffering in his sickroom, a 
consecration to righteousness and the wel- 
fare of his fellowmen. 

It seemed at times during the demonstra- 
tion of last Tuesday that the imposing 
pageant oversbadowed for atime the mem- 
ory of the hero. But after all that was the 
kind of demonstration that he would have 
liked. He preferred always to keep him- 
self in the background. But as the sub- 
stantial tomb, alone of all the elements 
contributing to last week’s demonstration, 
now is left upon the beautiful hights of 
Claremont, and will forever remain the em- 
bodiment of a nation’s love and reverence, 
a shrine protecting precious dust, so the 
name of Ulysses S. Grant will always abide, 
And as he sleeps beside the majestic Hud- 
son, along whose banks a little further 
north he learned the art of war, generations 
will grow up todo him honor and to draw 
inspiration from his example. Well may 
we apply to him Tennyson’s words con- 
cerning the Duke of Wellington: 


.. » his work is done. 
But while the races of mankind endure, 
Let his great example stand 
Colossal, seen of every land, 
And keep the soldier firm, the statesman pure: 
Till in all lands and tbro’ all human story 
The path of duty be the way to glory. 


WHAT IS OONVERSION 

It is an intensely practical question which 
we have asked leaders of thought and work 
to discuss in our columns this week. Val- 
uable as it is from time to time to secure 
different opinions regarding intellectual 
and speculative issues, we render no better 
service to our readers than occasionally to 
furnish them with a broadside of views upon 
so intensely conseyuential a matter as the 
relation of an individual soul to its Maker. 
We therefore call especial attention to the 
side lights thrown upon the act of becom- 
ing a Christian by men who themselves 
have had much experience in bringing 
souls to Christ. 

What impressee us most in this array of 
opinions is the fact that little emphasis is 
laid upon compliance with a mechanical 
and stereotyped method of procedure, Dr. 
Pentecost tells a story about a sleeping car 
porter whom he once urged to become a 
Christian, and who expressed his purpose 
so to do in due season, but added that he 
‘* dreaded the process.’ This dread of the 
process has often kept men out of the king- 
dom. They have fancied they must pass 
through a certain series of emotions, not 
experiencing which they have concluded 
that they were not moved by the Holy 
Spirit. This broadside makes it clear that 
mere emotionalism has little part in the act 
which reconciles a man with his God. 

We are also impressed with the minimiz- 
ing of the intellectual element by the con- 
tributors to this discussion. Though these 
writers differ widely in theology they make 
the path to the Saviour simple and easy. 
Nothing is said about belief in an elaborate 
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creed. The one thing set forth, by old 
school and new echool men alike, is yield- 
ing the life wholly to Christ. One or two 
striking sentences make this point- clear. 
Says Dr. Cuyler, ‘‘ Your best ‘inquiry meet- 
ing’ will be an honest hour alone with 
Jesus Christ.’’ Says Bishop Huntington, 
‘‘The personal direction may be reversed 
by a right-about-face or by a movement 
thatis corvilinear.”’ Says Mr. Moody, ‘* The 
man who commits himself to Jesus Christ 
is the man who believes in him and is 
saved.” Certainly if any soul wants to be- 
come a Christian he need not, in these 
days, halt because the way is hedged up 
or obscure, f 





THE OUTWARD SHOW OF INWARD 
LIFE 


It is the tendency of a true life to be 
simple and sincere. In spite of temptations 
to seem one thing while we actually are 
something else, and of the fact that often 
a@ proper courtesy and self-respect forbid 
the frank revelation of all our thoughts, 
the difference between inward motive and 
feeling and outward expression in conduct 
tends to diminish. This is so true that we 
rarely hesitate to form impressions about 
people’s characters from their faces and 
actions, and these impressions deepen into 
well justified convictions often enough to 
warrant a large degree of dependence upon 
them. 

Probably few persons, however, fully ap- 
preciate the unconscious revelations which 
they thus make of themselves. Sooner or 
later he whose heart is evil lets out the 
fact by a glance or a tone which tells its 
mournful story plainly. And however repel- 
lant one’s features or manners may be at 
first, if we discover later in him the appear- 
ance of genuine integrity and kindness we 
give him our trust, A man may seem fora 
while to be a Christian without really being 
one. But no one can actually be one long 
without its becoming apparent. 

To have clean, honest, happy, trustful 
hearts, then, hearts which need not shrink 
from being laid bare to view because God 
reigns in them—this is the great thing. 
This, too, is the way to influence others. 
It is the old, familiar truth once more ap- 
parent, that to be means far more than to 
say or even to do, and the nobler and fuller 
the inward life, the holier and richer are the 
outward@-appearance and the fruit of it in 
example and influence. 

This outward show of inward life may 
blend a hearty frankness with a delicate 
reticence. We need not reveal all the items 
of personal history, opinion or feeling. 
But the underlying principles to which we 
are loyal we may not hesitate to show forth, 
We may testify to our love and practice of 
charity, for instance, without specifying 
our gifts, even of sympathy and consola- 
tion, The inward life is the soul’s attitude 
towards God. The outward show is its at- 
titude towards men. The nearer they ap- 
proach harmony, and even identity, the 
better. 

The Kingdom suspends publication, but pro- 
poses to resume next October in Chicago, with 
headquarters at Hull House. It will advocate 
the principles of Christian Socialism. It is 
probable that a new paper will be started in 
Minneapolis with the name which The King- 
doth used to have, The Northwestern Congrega- 
tionalist. The discontinuance of The Kingdom 
is not a failure of the enterpriss. It is able to 
pay all its debts and its suspension is proba- 
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bly only temporary. It has made a brave 


‘struggle against the adverse conditions which 


have within the last few years weighed heav- 
ily against religious journalism. 


OURRENT HISTORY 

At Washington 

The national capital was almost deserted 
through the early part of last week, Presi- 
dent, Cabinet officers, senators and congress- 
men being in New York taking part in the 
Grant celebration. Two or three holidays, 
however, make comparatively little differ- 
ence just at present with the onward move- 
ment of legislation, inasmuch as other 
matters are kept in abeyauce until the 
Finance Committee renders its report on 
the Dingley Bill. It will probably be be- 
fore the Senate before this week ends, the 
final adjustments and revisions being made 
as we go to press. The Republicans are in- 
creasingly hopeful of securing its passage 
substantially as recommended by the Fi- 
nance Committee, indeed claims of a major- 
ity as high as twelve are being freely made. 
Senator Jones of Nevada, the free silver 
Republican on the committee, has required 
careful treatment. Conscious that he and 
his free silver associate held the balance of 
power, he has pressed the demands of his 
section of the country fer recognition in the 
new tariff. He seems to be too much of a 
protectionist to make it easy to yield to all 
his requests and at the same time pay re- 
spect to other clamorers for attention. It 
is more and more apparent that sentiment 
in the East is inclining to as low a tariff as 
will provide for proper revenue, and the 
pressure on representatives and senators 
from New England from their respective 
constituencies has been chiefly to secure 
modifications of the Dingley Bill in the 
direction of reductions. It looks, however, 
as if, despite the vigorous protests of East- 
ern leather men, the duty on hides would 
remain. Whatever form this important 
piece of legislation shall finally assume, it 
is to be hoped that the outrageous levy 
upon books and works of art will be en- 
tirely eliminated. 





Currency versus Tariff 

Comment in various parts of the country 
upon President Cleveland’s speech ten days 
ago at the dinner of the New York Reform 
Club has been in the main unfavorable to 
the positions taken by the ex-president. 
The New York Evening Post naturally 
stands by him, but the New York Times, 
the other stanch advocate of Mr. Cleve. 


land among metropolitan papers, takes is- 


sue with some of his positions. - That his 
attack on the Republican party is unwar- 
rantably severe may be granted. Mr. Cleve- 
land is not an opportunist, and tact in 
choosing the best time to utter his convic- 
tions, as well as suavity in expressing them, 
have never been prominent characteristics 
of his. Nevertheless, all the talk about his 
courting the presidential nomination three 
years hence is laughable, He is through 
with politics so far as office holding goes, 
and we presume thoroughly glad that he is 
no longer the target for a thousand criti- 
cisms. His New York speech was certainly 
sincere, and no doubt voices the conviction 
of many gold Democrats who voted for Mr. 
McKinley and who hoped that the Republi 
can party would give the country a moder- 
ate tariff. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that a party like the Republican, pledged 
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first of all to a revision of the tariff, has no 
superior obligation to that of fulfilling its 
pledge. It can only be hoped that not be- 
cause of any special duty to the gold Demo- 
crats, but rather as a matter of expediency, 
the tariff finally framed will be constructed 
on broad and statesmanlike lines. The 
currency question certainly cannot long be 
relegated to a secondary place, and no set- 
tlement of the tariff issue can remove it 
from the field of pressing problems. We 
are glad to see indications at Washington 
that a competent monetary commission 
may be created before the present session 
of Congress ends. The sponsors for the 
business men’s convention which met at 
Indianapolis several weeks ago are still 
bringing arguments to bear to this end, and 
will leave no stone unturned that will se- 
cure the desired result. Failing to obtain 
action by Congress, these representatives of 
the business interests of the country may 
appoint a monetary commission of their 
own which shall go immediately to work 
and devise a plan to lay before the country 
by early winter. Such an undertaking as 
this should properly emanate from Con- 
gress, and we trust that not many weeks 
will go by without a movement in this di- 
rection. 
The Bradford Manuscript 

This dccument was formally handed to 
Mr. Bayard last Thursday by the Bishop 
of London at his official residence. It ap- 
peared that Mr. White, the secretary of the 
United States embassy, had requested that 
the MS. should be delivered to the new 
ambassador, Col. John Hay, instead of to 
Mr. Bayard. This request was put aside on 
the ground that the consistorial court had 
decreed that the MS. should be given to 
Mr. Bayard. It will come back to this 
country not only priceless for the history 
it contains, but with the added value of 
the interest in the story of its wanderings 
and of the expressions of friendship be- 
tween the two countries which have char- 
acterized the transactions resulting in its 
return, It will be brought by Mr. Bayard 
to President McKinley, and it is probable, 
as it would certainly be very appropriate, 
that it may be presented by Mr. Bayard or 
by Senator Hoar to Governor Wolcott at 
the celebration of the sixtieth anniversary 
of Queen Victoria’s accession to the throne, 
which is to be held in Mechanics Hall, Bos- 
ton, June 21, That would furnish a fine oc- 
casion for elcquent and effective speech- 
making and give the celebration a rare 
historic interest. 
Kentucky Elects a United States Senator 

The contests over the election of United 
States senators in several State legislatures 
this year are just so many strong arguments 
in favor of the election of senators by popu- 
lar vote. Delaware, for so small a State, 
brought on herself a very large disgrace. 
Florida and Oregon are still struggling. 
The deadlock in Kentucky, after a pro- 
tracted contest which has cost the State 
over $100,090 and has developed an uncal- 
culated amount of partisan prejudice and 
personal animosity, came to an end last 
week on Wednesday by the election of Dr. 
W. J. Deboe to succeed ex Senator Black- 
burn, The latter was the Democratic can- 
didate for re-election. He favors free sil- 
ver. Dr. Hunter, who fora year and during 
two sessions of the legislature has been the 
Republican candidate, has during that time 
been voted for on 112 ballots, falling short 
of election toward the last by only one vote. 
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He, also, it was claimed by his opponents, 
favors free silver. Dr. Deboe’s election was 
brought about by a union of Republicans 
and gold Demccrats, and the result is, as 
far as it goes, a victory for sound money, 
He is said to be a man of good education 
and character, and fitted creditably to rep- 
resent bis State in the United States S:nate, 


Storms and Floods 


It seems but a little while since we were 


reading the first accounts of the opening of 
new lands and the settlement of Oklahoma 
Territory. Yet its population has so in- 
creased and has become so permanently 
established that the tidings of a great dis- 
aster by flood read. like a record of destruc- 
tion of the fruits of long continued civiliza- 
tion. Later reports reduce considerably 
the figures received last week on Wednes- 
day. But it appears that in the flooded 
districts in and about Guthrie 500 homes 
were swept away and property amounting 
to $100,000 was destroyed, while not less 
than twenty lives were lost, the majority 
of them being Negroes. A stream, ordina- 
rily about forty feet wide, rose four feet in 
thirty minutes. Flocds are still working 
great injury along the lower parts of the 
Mississippi River, and large sections of 
country are ruined, at least so far as the 
planting of crops this year is concerned. 
Not for many years has there been so great 
loss of life and property from floods as this 
year. 


Gold Going Out 

Gold shipments to Europe began on a 
large scale last week, the total amount be- 
ing $6,477,000, and as large a sum may be 
going this week. This is in spite of a low 
rate of exchange. Austria has sold a con- 
siderable quantity of three and a half per 
cent. treasury bills for gold. Russia and 
Japan are calling for large amounts of the 
yellow metal. The excessive purchases of 
gocds abroad in anticipation of tariff 
changes, the summer exodus of tourists al- 
ready begun, and the fact that our exports 
are at the minimum at this season are 
among the reasons for expecting that gold 
shipments will continue large for some 
time. There is, however, no occasion for 
anxiety on this account. The Treasury 
held $153,000,000 in gold last Saturday, and, 
since we are not now threatened with any 
dangerous inflation of the currency, is not 
likely to be called on for so large a sum as 
to arouse again the alarms of 1893 and the 
following two years. 


Our Business with Canada 

The chief features of the new Canadian 
tariff bill in which we are interested are the 
reduction of the duties on iron and the 
reciprocity provision allowing a rebate on 
goods from Great Britain of one-eighth of 
the duties established by the revised tariff, 
This rebate is to be increased to one-fourth 
after July 1, 1898. ‘* Other countries which, 
in the opinion of the governor in council, 
treat Canadian products with fairness’’ are 
to share in these privileges, These reduc- 
tions do not apply to spirits, ales, beers, 
tobacco or sugar. The new tariff schedule 
is already in effect, although the imperial 
authorities have not passed on it. Thus 
the law is practically made retroactive. 
This discrimination against goods received 
from the United States is likely materially 
to lessen trade between the two countries, 
but it is hardly likely to continue long. 
The interests of the United States and Can- 
ada are too closely related to make it good 
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business policy for either country to put 
obstacles in the way of imports from the 
other. 

Greece and Turkey 

Public expectation in regard to the Greeks 
has been considerably disappointed since 
last week. Their record of gallantry has 
been marred by a conspicuous collapse. 
After fighting stoutly for a time at Tyrnavo, 
at the center of operations, they not only 
were defeated but became panic-stricken and 
ran away to Larissa, which the Turks later 
captured. Officers and troops fled together 
in a disorderly scramble. Their rout was 
not only complete but shameful. Animme- 
diate result was the uprising of the popula- 
tion of Athens, demanding a new cabinet. 
Premier Delyannis was deposed and M. Ralli 
appointed in his stead. General Smolenski 
also was sent to the front at once in supreme 
command and the public has settled down 
in comparative quiet to await the result, 
The king had a narrow escape from being 
dethroned and the military leadership of 
Prince Constantine became discredited. 

There has been sharp fighting at Veles- 
tino and the Greeks seem to have had 
rather the best of it. But it has had no im- 
portant results. The anticipated struggle 
at Pharsala may be begun at any moment. 
The Greeks have gathered a considerable 
force there and mean to make a desperate 
stand. But they probably will be defeated, 
in which case the battle doubtless will be the 
last. The Greek campaign in Epirus, on the 
west, has been substantially abandoned, 
and on the east the Greek fleet, instead of 
doing any important service, has been bom- 
barding small Turkish coast settlements of 
little value to either side. The great Pow- 
ers have been discussing intervention but 
cannot agree. After another defeat, how- 
ever, Greece is expected to appeal to them, 
and then a majority of them, including 
England and France, probably will favor 
forcing the close of the conflict. Reports 
are conflicting and evidently the German em- 
peror is reluctant to check Turkey, but the 
end seems near. The czar and the emperor 
of Austria have conferred with representa- 
tives of Germany and France, and Lord 
Salisbury has been sounding the different 
governments, but no policy of action is yet 
announced, 

The effect of victory on the sultan is 
likely to be mischievous, He is expected 
to demand both territory and a heavy in- 
demnity from Greece, and to be less open 
to persuasion by the great Pewers than 
heretofore. But he will find them inflexi- 
ble. No increase of territory is likely to be 
allowed him, and, although his claim for 
an indemnity may be admitted, he will not 
be able to collect it from bankrupt Greece. 
But Greece will be compelled to evacuate 
Crete immediately. The prestige of the 
Greek royal family is much lessened, whether 
by their fault or only their misfortune. But 
since they are foreigners, and are salaried 
by the great Powers, loyalty to them natu- 
rally is less than if they were natives. The 
danger of a general European war seems 
diminishing day by day. 

South Africa 

The South African situation is still at the 
front in London. Mr. Chamberlain denies 
all previous knowledge of the Jameson raid. 
He and Sir William Harcourt have had a 
lively tilt in Parliament over the proposal 
to increase appropriations for defenses at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and indications 
multiply that the government intends to 
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inaugurate acfive operations against the 
Boers before long. Probably they will be 
delayed until after the queen’s jubilee cele- 
brations, or even until autumn, but they 
are looked for then at latest. But Presi- 
dent Kruger may expedite matters if he 
thinks it for his advantage. He is an an- 


‘tagonist not to be despised, and he is mak- 


ing preparations quite as energetically as 
are the English. The Boers can depend 
upon German aid so far as it can be ren- 
dered surreptitiously, and, if England wins, 
it will be only after a struggle for which 
even the gold mines of the Transvaal will 
be an imperfect compensation. 


{N BRIEF 


A good record—that of the Congregational 
Board of Pastoral Supply which in the last 
eleven months has rendered servicein matters 
connected with the filling of the pastoral 
office for 120 churches of this State. 





A Hebrew national flag was dedicated last 
week on Sunday night in Chicago. All the 
Jewish rabbis of the city were present. It 
would be interesting to learn where is the 
nation which the fiag is supposed to repre- 
sent. 





Our London correspondent, in this week’s 
letter, gives some account of preliminary 
steps toward the trial of Ian Maclaren for 
heresy. Later news says there will be no 
trial, the synod having rejected the petition 
containing the charges. 





The most popular man in the Senior Class 
at Yale is a class deacon and also a quarter 
back on the football team. Pure religion, as 
well as athletic achievement, in a healthy 
community exalts a young man in the eyes of 
his asscciates, and nowhere more than in an 
American university. 





John McNeill, the Scotch evangelist, 
preached in New York for Dr. Burrell last 
Sunday morning and for Dr. John Hall in 
the afternoon. He will be in demand as a 
speaker on this side the water, for on his 
former visit in 1893 he made many friends 
and drew large congregations. 





Last Sunday, despite the down-pour of rain, 
in many places was a joyous day in the 
churches that received large accessions. May 
these first fruits of special interest during the 
past winter add permanent strength to the 
organizations with which they are connecting 
themselves, and may the new-comers in turn 
feel themselves warmly welcomed. 





The choice of President Angell of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan as minister plenipotenti- 
ary to Constantinople is being everywhere rec- 
ognized as one of the wisest which could have 
been made. The regents of the university 
have voted him a year’s absence. While he is 
away Dr. H. B. Hutchins, dean of the law de- 
partment, will act as president of the univer- 
sity. 





After wintering in Newton Center Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Cook left last week for their 
summer home at Cliff Seat, Ticonderoga. We 
are glad to say that Mr. Cook’s health is some- 
what improved. He is, as of yore, an omniv- 
orous reader, and Mrs. Cook has been often 
seen the past winter coming from the Beston 
bookstores and libraries with her bag filled 
with books. Fiction and light literature have 
interested the distinguished lecturer of late 
more than theology. 





At last week’s meeting in Lowell ef the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association Mrs. 
Caswell stated that she met a woman in a re- 
cent Western tour who, when she learned 
that our earnest worker was a missionary, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ And you a missionary, what a pity, 
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O, what a pity!” In view of the fact that 
careful estimates show that only about six 
women out of a hundred are interested in 
missionary work, we are tempted to adapt 
the words and say to the host of indifferent 
ones, ‘‘ And you not a missionary, the pity of 
it, O, the pity of it!” 





The Observer says of Dr. Gunsaulus: ‘ The 
Broadway Tabernacle would have no need to 
move one inch from its present location with 
such a preacher in its pulpit, though Conserv- 
atives might not agree with all of his utter- 
ances.” It would not be possible to find any 
one for the Broadway Tabernacle with all of 
whose utterances all his hearers would agree. 
What the Tabernacle wants is an accredited 
Congregational preacher who can hold the 
congregation together and instruct and edify 
them. Dr. Gunsaulus is eminently fitted for 
that service, but we think he will not get 
away from Chicago. 





The Dabuque Association of Iowa, in ses- 
sionat Bellevue, April 27, continued the his- 
tory of its connection with the case of Rev. 
Cc. O. Brown, D.D., by voting, fourteen to 
three, to table the latest communication it has 
received from the Bay Conference of Cali- 
fornia concerning this case. The association 
then voted, without dissent, to grant Dr. 
Brown a letter of dismission, we suppose to 
the Chicago Assoeiation, since he has accepted 
a call to the Green Street Church of that city 
as is reported in our Chicago news. We cite 
the facts without comment, and sball await 
with interest the action of the next associa- 
tion to pass judgment on the Bay Conference. 
It is pertinent to add that Judge Advocate 
Woodhams, who acted as legal adviser of the 
council of investigation into the charges 
against Dr. Brown, has issued a pamphlet de- 
claring that, ‘‘ From all that appeared to me 
at that investigation Dr. Brown was abso- 
lutely innocent of any of the guilt imputed by 
those charges.” 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE 


FROM LONDON 

Sympathy with Crete 

Whatever may be thought of the part 
played by the British Government in East- 
ern affairs, it is beyond question that the 
best elements in the nation are at the pres- 
ent juncture in the fullest possible sym- 
pathy with Crete and Greece. Numerous 
religious organizations, including the Con- 
gregational Union, county associations and 
individual churches, have passed outspoken 
resolutions of sympathy with the attempt of 
Crete to throw off the Turkish yoke and of 
condemnation of the action or inaction of 
the British Cabinet. Apart from the hu- 
manitarian side of the question, Lord Salis- 
bury’s whole policy is viewed with amaze- 
ment and distrust by an increasing pro- 
portion of the nation. Is England, it is 
being asked again and again, to be made a 
mere cat’s-paw of the emperors, to be 
dragged at the tail of an European con- 
cert? To many Lord Salisbury’s prudence 
is indistinguishable from cowardice. Not 
a few of his own followers are becoming 
alarmed at the humiliating pass to which 
he has brought the country and are asking 
what is tobe the end. Let it be clearly un- 
derstood in America that the heart of the 
British people is totally opposed to the line 
Lord Salisbury has taken in regard to both 
Armenia and Crete. 
How We Are Governed 

The affairs of the British Empire are now 
managed by Lord Salisbury and his nephew, 
Mr. Balfour, assisted by a smart young gen- 
tleman, Mr. Curzon, who condescends to 
fill the office of under-secretary of state for 
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foreign affairs, Mr. Chamberlain being given 
a freehand in Africa and the colonies. The 
House of Lords passes its time in contented 
slumbers, occasionally broken by incoherent 
murmurs, the House of Commons being re- 
garded by our aristocratic rulers as a super- 
fluity and an impertinence, When our re- 
lations with foreign powers are at a most 
critical stage and the very independence of 
Britain seems endangered, our premier and 
foreign secretary betakes himself to the 
Riviera for a holiday, whilst young Mr. 
Cruzon meets the requests of politicians 
like Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley 
for information with insolent or irrelevant 
responses, and Mr. Balfour flies into a pas- 
sion if anybody presumes to question the 
actions of this best of all possible govern- 
ments, One can imagine Mr. Balfour’s 
feelings of relief and satisfaction when the 
doors of the House of Commons are closed, 
as at Easter, and he, his uncle and a few 
friends, who seem to run the British Empire 
for their own amusement and according to 
their personal notions, are free from the 
meddlesome interference of the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people. The country 
chose a Conservative government and they 
have got it with a vengeance. Landlords 
have been enriched, Anglican schools have 
been endowed, Armenians have been left to 
be butchered, Cretans are being starved, 
Greece is being coerced. What more cana 
Tory ministry do? 
Heterodox lan 

The proposed arraignment of Dr. John 
Watson before the Synod of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of England, which meets at 
Sunderland May 26-30, is not regarded seri- 
ously on this side and certainly does not 
distress the doctor himself. We are aware 
the author of The Mind of the Master is 
broad—catholic in spirit, large in heart and 
consequently liberal in theology—but no one 
who really knows him and his full teach- 
ing doubts his fundamental soundness. In- 
deed, one cannot but regard with impa- 
tience and annoyance the spectacle of a man 
who is working so hard and accomplishing 
so solidly useful a work as is Dr. Watson 
being pestered by small-minded, self-ap- 
pointed custodians of orthodoxy, who are 
deficient in the sense of proportion and can- 
not discern the signs of the times. Dr. Ken- 
nedy Moore, the petitioner, challenges Dr. 
Watson with holding ‘‘ defective, if not erro- 
neous, views,’’ and pleads that he has not 
repudiated the charge that his teaching 
tends towards Unitarianism, lf Christian 
teachers are to be impeached for not rebut- 
ting every reckless charge brought against 
them by irresponsible critics, church courts 
will have a busy time. But it so happens 
that when being interviewed last summer 
by the representative of The Congregation- 
alist Dr. Watson complained that he was 
found fault with ‘‘in regard to the one doc- 
trine of the catholic faith on which I am 
most convinced—the deity of Christ,” and 
he has recently reaffirmed his belief that 
‘Christ is the Son of the Father in a sense 
which can be affirmed of no other man.”’ 
The amusing thing is that the moderator of 
Darham Presbytery, which has charge of 
the synod arrangements, has discovered 
that the theological views of Dr. Watson’s 
accuser are not all they should be, whilst 
Rev. J. T. Middlemiss of Sunderland has de- 
clared that if Dr. Moore were charged with 
holding “‘ defective, if not erroneous, views ”’ 
of the teaching of Dr. Watson, the charge 
would be approved by the whole presbytery 
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of Darham, and, it is safe to add, every other 
presbytery and all persons of common sense 
every where. 
Dr. Pierson in London 

Dr. Pierson has just reappeared in Lon- 
don. After his protracted series of fare- 
wells last summer we did not expect to 
have the pleasure of seeing him again so 
soon. He has returned to this country, 
so he announces, to deepen its spiritual life. 
Oa Sunday, April 11, he preached at Hare- 
court Chapel, Canonbury, North London, 
and in May goes to conventions in Belfast 
and Dublin. It will be remembered that 
last year Dr. Pierson signalized his appear 
ance in our midst by the solemn announce- 
ment that he had passed through some re- 
markable spiritual experience. Before he 
began his first sermon at Harecourt he 
startled his hearers with the confession, ‘‘ I 
have had of late a very profound conviction 
of sin, beyond anything in my previous 
life.’”’ There was general relief when he 
explained that the conviction of sin was 
that he had not preached the gospel simply 
enough, §) in future he proposes to con- 
fine his attention to the simplest lessons 
about salvation. The doctor also men- 
tioned that ‘‘ during the last four years I 
have been in a consuming fire. I never 
knew what a consuming fire was before; I 
always thought the consuming fire referred 
to in Hebrews 12: 29 was the consuming 
fire of God for the ungodly and the impeni- 
tent, but I have found that it means God’s 
own people.” It was not very clear just 
‘what Dr. Pierson meant by this statement. 
He always aims to give a touch of specialty 
to every service he conducts. Towards the 
close of the sermon he said, ‘I have a con- 
fidence that God is marvelously here this 
morning—that right here this morning 100 
people are going to say to God, ‘ Thou shalt 
be my God.’”’ Having in the course of the 
sermon explained that the popular rotion 
that Amen means, ‘‘ Let it be so,’’ is wrong, 
and that the true meaning is, ‘‘ It shall be 
80,”’ Dr. Pierson, after the singing of the last 
hymn, asked the congregation reverently to 
resume their seats and to repeat in an audi- 
ble voice, which they did, ‘‘ It shall be so,”’ 
after each of a series of Scripture promises 
recited by him. The doctor looks very 
frail and worn, but he says he is in the best 
of health. He presided over the celebra- 
tion at Christ Church of the fiftieth birth- 
day of F. B. Meyer and eonveyed the con- 
gratulations of American Christians. Mr. 
Meyer was presented with an address and a 
cheque for £400 subscribed by a thousand 
friends in various parts. 
Silvester Horne in Harness Again 

Oa the completion of Dr. C. Ray Palmer’s 
two months’ ministry at Kensington Con- 
gregational Chapel, the pastor, Rev. C. Sil- 
vester Horne, returned to his pulpit after a 
year’s compulsory rest. Mr. Horne is a 
universal favorite, and his achievements up 
to date give promise of a brilliant future. 
Although only a little over thirty years of 
age, he has written several books, including 
a popular history of the London Missionary 
Society and one or two novels, and occasion- 
ally drops into poetry. His zeal for work 
and readiness to respond to requests for 
service led to a very serious breakdown. 
Rest and travel have greatly improved his 
health, and it is hoped that with care he 
will be able to remain at his post and con- 
tinue to sustain the traditions of the his- 
toric church to which he is minister. 

April 14, ALBION. 
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The Grant Celebration in New York 


From the spectacular point of view there 
were at least six different exhibits in New 
York city last Tuesday. They were the 
display on the water, the adornment of the 
city, the people, the parade, the presiden- 
tial party and other distinguished guests, 
and Jast, and perhaps most significant of 
all, as justifying and explaining all the 
others, the tomb of General Grant itself, 
Each of these displays was splendid and 
imposing. Taken together they consti- 
tuted a pageant which will rank among the 
few great demonstrations which have been 
witnessed in modern times in the Old 
World or in the New. The only parallels 
worthy to be adduced are the inaugurations 
of our presidents, or the demonstration in 
New York in 1889, when the centennial of 
the adoption of the Constitution was cele- 
brated, or that remarkable funeral train in 
1885, when on a summer day they laid to 
rest the hero in whose honor the ceremo- 
nies of last week took place. The forth- 


A Memorable Day in American Annals 


confronted with similar evidences of the 
special character of the day. There never 
has been an occasion when citizens united 
more generally with public officials to adorn 
the houses and other buildings with flags 
and bunting. This feature was not con- 
fined to the route of the procession alone, 
but all over the city, in cross streets and in 
lower New York, and even in alleys and 
upon tenement houses, the stars and stripes 
were in constant evidence. Upon streets 
and squares, miles from the line of march 
and the throngs of sight-seers, you would 
come across the national colors and other 
picturesque tokens of the celebration in 
progress. But on Fifth Avenue and Mad- 
ison Avenue and on R verside Drive, 
through which thoroughfares the procession 
marched, the adornments were most pro- 
fuse and elaborate. It was hard to find a 


house, except here and there where there 
was mourning for yet unburied dead, that 
did not evince its patriotic spirit by unfurl- 


portation in different quarters of the city 
had to move on as usual, and one could but 
pity the horse-car employés and other pub- 
lic servants who had to continue all day in 
their beaten track and catch only intima- 
tions of what was going on far from their 
treadmill of duty. 

But the stream of humanity on both 
sides of the route of the procession was un- 
ending. In common with a good many 
others who undertook to get up town I 
was obliged to walk from 60th Street 
to the monument—a distance of over three 
miles—dodging my way in and out of the 
crowd, taking to the street whenever the 
police refrained from enforcing strict disci- 
pline and encountering as I went human 
being of all ages and degrees. Those who 
could pay from fifty cents to five dollars for 
seats on the stands, which grew more and 
more frequent as one neared the monument, 
shivered there in the cutting blasts for 
hours, until the wished-for moment arrived, 
but the vast majority 








London in connection 
with the queen’s jubi- 
lee will doubtless sur- 
pass the demonstration 
of last Tuesday, but 
we shall not probably 
see in this country for 
many a year any such 
mobilization of mili- 
tary and naval forces, 
any such mighty con- 
course of people, or 
any such outburst of 
popular feeling taking 
form in every mode of 
expression that could 
utter the deepest emo- 
tions of grateful and 
appreciative hearts, 

Totake up the phases 
of the grand affair in 
order. Reflect for a 
moment on the aspect 
of the two mighty riv- 
ers which flow together at the apex of 
Manhattan Island. From the East River 
bridge down around Battery Point and up 
to 122d Street—where the tomb is located 
—the wharves and docks and warehouses 
blossomed with color. But it was upon 
the bosom of the broad Hudson, chiefly, 
that the ships were gathered, their masts 
and yards fitted out with flags and stream. 
ers, their decks and armaments carefully 
polished and their officers and seamen in 
holiday attire. The cruisers and gunboats 
of the North Atlantic squadron had ren- 
dezvoused, while other men-of-war, repre- 
senting at least four foreign nations, had 
also assembled to take part in the cere- 
monies. Bulky excursion steamers, trim 
merchantmen and sailing vessels, too, were 
on hand, and besides them ‘the usual con- 
tingent of big ferry-boats and steam tugs 
came and went through the day on their 
customary errands. The Hudson is too 
wide a river to look crowded, even though 
the craft upon its waters are more than 
doubled in number. There was ample 
room up and down the four or five miles of 
river where the vessels lay at anchor or 
moved to and fro at appointed signals. 

The eye, roaming from river to city, was 


coming celebration in 





Scene at the Monument as the West Point Cadets Were Marching by the Presidential Reviewing Party 


ing to the strong northwest wind a flag ora 
bit of bunting or a great streamer, while 
the hotels and club houses and public edi- 
fices vied with each other to secure re- 
splendency of effect. At the monument 
itself, fittingly enough, royal purple was 
the only color used, each of the six front 
pillars being adorned with a broad strip of 
the ribbon which served as a fastening for 
a palm branch. 

It would have been a magnificent show- 
ing, even if only a chosen few had witnessed 
it, but, after all, its crowning glory lay in 
the fact that it was the peuple’s day. Es 
timates vary, of course, but probably the 
city’s normal population was increased by 
more than a million outsiders. For one 
sociologically inclined it would have been 
well worth a trip to New York to study the 
types of humanity which lined the streets. 
Doubtless somebody had been left at home 
in a good many instances to take care of 
the baby, or to attend the ill, but it was 
difficult to conceive of anybody living within 
comparatively easy reach of the line of 
march, and possessed of the power of loco 
motion, as performing his usual duties 
away from the throngs of sight seers. To 
be sure, although it was a holiday, trans 


of the people stood 
on the curbstone or 
hopped on soap boxes 
peddled about by 
gamins, and while they 
waited for the proces- 
sion straggled here and 
there and munched 
doughnuts and candy 
and drove bargains 
with venders of Grant 
souvenirs, who carried 
on a brisk business in 
badges and buttons 
and other mementos of 
the day. It wasa good- 
natured crowd, yet one 
was impressed with its 
cosmopolitan charac- 
ter. The New England 
type was conspicuous 
by its absence, while 
all the other national 
types that are now 
formitrg the American population were vis- 
ible as one’s eye swept over the sea of 
faces. Most of these curbstone sight-seers 
looked poor, but some of them were not 
too poor to bring their little children and 
it was good to see them making holiday. 
The streets were alive with policemen, 
though there seemed to be little call for their 
activity. They were thicker than lamp posts 
and one could hardly wonder that the over- 
sight of such a body of blue coats keeps the 
p%rlice commission in a continual ferment. 
Squabbles or no squabbles, however, the 
force was amply competent to take care of 
itself and the vast multitude besides. 
Probably the average observer was about 
as anxious to see the presidential party as 
anything else connected with the cere- 
monies of the day. The members of it 
went up in handsome carriages three hours 
in advance of the procession in order to be 
present at the exercises at the tomb, which 
consisted of an address by President Mc- 
Kinley and another by Gen. Horace Porter. 
Their oratorical successes were not great, 
in view of the fact that they spoke out of 
doors in the teeth of a biting wind, and 
seemed to be addressing the whole of Man- 
battan Island and the Hudson River thrown 
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in. The speeches read wel], however, in 
type, and General Porter’s, being the more 
formal and elaborate eulogy, was, as was to 
be expected, a deliverance of great histor- 
ical and literary value. President McKin- 
ley’s brief speech befitted the occasion. 

As to the other notabilities, they were re- 
cipients of generous attention and applause. 
Most persons were able to pick out at once 
Vice-President Hobart, Governor Black, 
Speaker Reed, Mayor Strong and the Grant 
family. The grandchildren of the general, 
two of them bearing his own name, made a 
pretty sight as they stood in the front row 
of the party overlooking the parade, their 
curly heads coming just above the railing 
as their owners looked down upon the 
marching hosts with all the unfeigned in- 
terest of childhood. Of course the diplo- 
mats, the Cabinet officers and the members 
of Congress and the judiciary were also 
eagerly watched as they moved from point 
to point, and Mr. Cleveland, who rode in 
the carriage with Mr. Gilder of the Century, 
was warmly received. 

To say about the procession that it was 
six hours and fifteen minutes in passing a 
given point, that 60,000 men participated in 
it, that never before have so many of the 
regular army and of the national guard 
been mobilized in this fashion, that in it 
were Union and Confederate veterans, the 
flower of our Northern militia and the 
crack company of Virginia, the Richmond 
Grays, painted Indians and the famous 
scout, Baffalo Bill, governors and generals, 
regulars, their faces bronzed with exposure 
in Western campaigns, and boys still in 


‘school, artillery and cavalrymen, simply 


states the bare facts of the magnificent 
pageant. One not there must supply by 
imagination the life and color, the move- 
ment and the glow that accompanied the 
scene. One must fancy the enthusiasm 
created by repeated renderings of the Star 
Spangled Banner and My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee on the one hand, and by Dixie and 
My Maryland on the other. One must con- 
ceive of a rapidly shifting panorama of 
moving colors, of brightly uniformed men, 
of artillery wagons, of troopers sitting like 
machines on their steeds, of marshals and 
staff officers brilliant in their regalia, and 
all this continuing hour after hour, the pro- 
cession punctual to a dot, no waits after it 
once came in sight and no serious accidents 
along the way. The best marching, good 
judges said, was done by the West Point 
Cadets, as was to be expected, and by the 
regulars. The Seventh Regiment, the crack 
regiment of New York city, made a fine 
showing, and as a Massachusetts man I was 
glad to hear the applause which rained 
down upon the Boston Cadets, the escort 
ef our erect and handsome governor, who 
was certainly the most distinguished civil- 
ian upon horseback that day. General How- 
ard, leading the veterans, some of whom 
were chums of General Grant, was another 
striking figure, as he would take his bridle 
in his teeth to respond, with his one hand, 
to the salutes with which he was deluged. 
The naval battalion was particularly inter- 
esting and their gait striking, combining 
the landsman’s precision with something of 
the sailor’s roll. 

As respects the tomb itself, the judges of 
good architecture are disposed to criticise 
its lines and its proportions, and there is 
considerable feeling that the $600,000 in- 
vested in the mausoleum might have been 
made to show more satisfactory results. 
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Its solidity and plainness are impressive, and 
befit the man whose remains are deposited 
within. . The interior is arranged s»mewhat 
after the plan of the Hotel des Invalides in 
Paris, where Napoleon is buried. 

There were moments in the day when all 
the special features of the celebration 
seemed to be focussed in one picture. One 
such came about five o’clock in the after- 
noon, when, after reviewing the procession 
for nearly four hours, President McKinley 
left the stand to board the Dolphin in order 
to inspect the naval exhibit. The stream 
of marching men was still flowing by, the 
bands playing their spirited airs and the 
throng of spectators still crowding to the 
front. The sup, which had been captious 
about shining during the day, had by this 
time cleared itself of the clouds and poured 
down its welcome warmth upon the hosts 
of shivering spectators, From an elevation 
near the monument one could command the 
river, the parade, the presidential party, 
the moving throngs and the city stretching 
far to the south, while the silent mausc- 
leum stood out as the stable feature in the 
scene, Then all at once were heard the 
booming of cannon and the sharp notes of 
steam whistles, and one knew that the day 
had reached its culmination and that all 
the elements that had contributed to its 
gayety and its solemnity were on the point 
of scattering, never again to be composed 
into the same picture. It was a sight never 
to be duplicated in the experience of those 
who witnessed it. H. A. B, 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


Il, TRAMWAYS AND COACHES 





BY H. W. DUNNING, YALE UNIVERSITY 





Having spoken in a previous article of 
railroads and steamboats, we now proceed 
to other less patronized and more local 
means of travel. The steam tramway is of 
comparatively recent date, but is doing 
much to cheapen and extend local travel. 
Holland and Belgium may be called its 
home, The country is level and the dis- 
tances between towns are short, so the 
tramway has found here the place for which 
it is best suited, The cars are long and 
divided into two compartments, The first 
class is handsomely upholstered and gener- 
ally provided with large windows. The 
tram runs along the high road, passing 
through the main street of each village on 
the route, so it is practically equivalent to 
driving in a private carriage. One can 
travel all over Holland on the tramways 
and steamboats. For instance, he can go 
from Rotterdam to Delft by boat, thence 
by tram via The Hague and Leyden to 
Haarlem, and then by boat or train to 
Amsterdam. Enjoyable trips can be taken 
from Amsterdam north or south. 

Next to the Low Countries, Italy em- 
ploys the tram, North Italy and the plain 
of Lombardy have several lines. Many of 
them run up into the foothills of the Alps. 
One goes from Padua to Fusina, whence a 
steamer can be taken direct to the Square 
of St. Mark in Venice. From Rome the 
excursion to Hadrian’s Villa and Tivoli 
is easily made in this way. Naples has 
several lines in all directions. But, unfor- 
tunately, the Italian is far different from 
the Dutchman, especially in the matter of 
cleanliness, so that our unqualified recom- 
mendation of Dutch tramways cannot be 
extended to those of Italy. Many of the 
larger cities of Europe have lines of tram- 
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ways running to their suburbs. Not far 
from Copenhagen there is a curious car 
which enters a lake, becomes a steamboat 
and emerges as a tramcar again. 

Until within the last three-quarters of a 
century travelers by land were entirely de- 
pendent upon the stagecoach, so the post 
roads were placed under government man- 
agement and attained to a high degree of 
perfection. Today the railroad has taken 
the place of most of the old stage lines, 
but throughout the mountainous districts 
of Switzerland, Bavaria and the Tyrol the 
old diligence still holds sway. The latter 
country affords an especially delightful trip. 
The diligence is a species of stagecoach ply- 
ing upon the mail routes, In Austria it is 
known as the “ malleposte”’ or * eilwagen.”’ 
A seat in the coupé with the driver costs a 
little more than an inside place, but of 
course the latter is undesirable for the 
tourist, The ‘“stellwagen” is a slower 
and clumsier conveyance which only sur- 
vives in the most rural districts. For a 
party of three or more it is generally 
cheaper and always pleasanter to travel by 
private coach. Often the postmaster will 
provide one upon receipt of notice, or an 
entire private outfit may be hired. In the 
former case the horses will be changed at 
the usual stations and the charges are fixed 
by law according to the distance, while in 
the latter the* same horses are retained 
through the journey and a private contract 
is made, The driver is entitled to the pay- 
ment of his return expenses. Sometimes a 
returning coach can be hired at a much re- 
duced rate. In Spain the diligence is often 
fitted with a rear coupé. This has the low- 
est priced seats but it is often the most 
desirable place. 

In Norway the traveler often has to make 
use of the ‘‘stolkjw@rre” or “‘kariol.” The 
former is the larger vehicle, The posting 
stations are divided into two classes. At 
the sc-called ‘‘ faste’’ stations horses must 
always be kept in readiness; at those called 
‘*tilsigelse’’? the postmaster is allowed a 
certain time to furnish them. English trav- 
elers change these terms into ‘‘fast’’ and 
glow,” although neither is a correct trans- 
lation. In some portions of the country a 
charge for more than the actual distance is 
allowed on account of the hills or poor 
quality of the road. The traveler usually 
drives himself, and in that case is liable for 
all accidents. Upon many of the rivers and 
lakes unprovided with steamers a service of 
row-boats is managed on a similar plan. 

Pedestrian tours are by no means things 
of the past, the mountain districts of Swit- 
zerland and the Tyrol being especially 
fitted for them. There are many parties 
of German and English students and occa- 
sionally a father and his sons. Sometimes 
the daughters go, too. The English havea 
great advantage over us, for they can go 
from London to Switzerland in a day at an 
expense of ten dollars. Many practical sug- 
gestions can be found in Baedeker’s guide- 
books. Don’t walk for the sake of ecor- 
omy. Where transportation costs less than 
a cent a mile it does not pay to walk to 
save money. Butif the walk is the object 
and not the means of your trip then go 
ahead. Many countries have tourist clubs. 
They set up guideposts, construct paths, 
build huts of refuge and hotels and circu- 
late literature pertaining to travel. The 
subscription price is usually about a dollar 
and entitles one to the club’s journal and to 
preference and special rates at its hotels. 
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Representative Opinions Regarding Conversion and Personal Salvation 


We have recently sought from several representative persons brief replies to this question: “‘ How would you answer a man wh» came 
to you with the questions, What is conversion, and how can I be saved?”” We made these inquiries in the hope that the answers would prove 
helpful to many who, as the result of the revival work of the past winter, may be thinking for the first time of the question of their personal 


salvation. 


We print below the answers received. Editorial comment will be found elsewhere. 





DWIGHT L. MOODY 

Conversion is the sinner’s turning to God. 
God regenerates him by his Holy Spirit, he 
gives him a new heart, and the first thing that 
new heart does is to freely turn to God. That, 
as I understand it, is conversion. It’s the sin- 
ner’s own act after he has been born again. 
It’s the first step in a holy life, and every step 
that follows it is a renewed conversion. 

If a man were to ask me, How can I be 
saved? I should auswer as Paul did, “ Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved.”’ And if asked to explain that word 
‘‘ believe” I should say it meant not merely 
to admit that Jesus Christ lived, or that he 
was a holy man and told the truth, but to put 
trust and confidence in him as a personal 
Saviour. And I should enforce that meaning 
by such expressions as that in Isa. 45: 22, 
which urges us to “ look” to Christ, or John 
1: 12, which tells us to “receive” him, or 
John 6: 35, which invites us to ‘‘come” to 
him, or Heb. 6: 18, which bids us ‘ flee” 
to him, or 2 Tim. 1: 12, whieh speaks of one 
as having “ committed” himself to him. The 
man who commits himself to Jesus Christ is 
the man who believes in him and is saved. 
And this is a very simple and easy thing to 
do, and it only takes a moment to doit. May 
God use this testimony to move some lost 
soul to believe on his Son. 





PRESIDENT HYDE OF BOWDOIN COLLEGE 

Man is by nature the child of appetites and 
passions, which in themselves are neither 
good ner bad. When, however, natural im- 
pulse clashes with our own welfare, the rights 
of others and the laws of God, it becomes bad. 
This collision is at first thoughtless, not de- 
liberate. Then it is naughtiness, not wicked- 
ness—badness, but not “imputed” sin. Not 
until we wake up to a realizing sense that 
we are making fools of ourselves, wronging 
others and offending God does our wrong- 
doing deepen and harden into conviction of 
sin. 

Then comes the gospel message that the 
offended God is the Father whose love and 
grace the life and sacrifice of Christ reveal; 
that our wronged and suffering fellows are 
our brothers, whom we, like Christ, may help 
and serve. Touched by the love of God, at- 
tracted by the opportunity of Christian serv- 
ice, we renounce our folly, our selfishness, 
our sin, and accept the love of the Father, the 
fellowship of Christ and the service of our 
brothers as the spirit of a new and better life. 
This is conversion. It may come as suddenly 
as a flash of lightning out of midnight dark- 
ness. More often it comes as silently and im- 
perceptibly as daylight breaks upon the sleep- 
ing world at dawn. Without it, in some form 
or other, no man can see the kingdom of God. 

Brunswick, Me. 


DR. THEODORE L. CUYLER 

Personal experiences differ as much as hu- 
man faces, but there are two things that are 
vital to every case of genuine conversion. 
The one is sincere repentance of your sins, 
and the other is obedience to Jesus Christ, 
Repentance means a great deal more than 
“feeling badly’’; it signifies both a change 
of heart toward sin and a change of conduct. 
Pray earnestly that the Holy Spirit will 
change your heart and help you to change 
your conduct. You may ask, “ Must not I be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ if I would be 
saved?” Yes, very true. But saving faith is 


more than an opinion, and more than a feel- 


ing—itisanact. It is the act of yielding your 
heart to Jesus and of joining your weak soul 
to him as your atoning Redeemer and Lord. 
His command to you is ‘follow me.” The 
Holy Spirit working on your conscience bids 
you do a certain thing to please and obey 
Jesus Christ. Do it. When you honestly 
take any step, either in abandoning a sin or 
doing a duty, and do this to please Christ, 
then conversion has begun. You have broken 
with Satan as your old master and accepted 
Christ as your new master. 

Make your religion more a matter of con- 
science than of emotion. Dig deep; lay your 
foundation on Christ as the solid rock. Shal- 
low conversions make shallow Christians. 
Your best “inquiry meeting ’’ will be an hon- 
est hour alone with Jesus Christ. Nobody 
else can save you; settle the mighty question 
of your soul’s salvation with him. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BISHOP FP. D. HUNTINGTON 

Each inner human life has a moral “ drift,” 
or direction. The directions are two—God- 
ward or self-ward. Illusions are many. In 
either one there are gradations and devia- 
tions. But the alternative is a constitutional 
necessity. Whenever the individual with 
normal faculties comes to a choice between 
the two, responsibility begins. Prior to that 
choice character cannot be predicated. The 
moral condition of the natural” man is un- 
determined and irregular. ‘‘ Regeneration ”’ 
is God’s way of putting a soul into the king- 
dom or family of Christ. There must be the 
consent of faith on the part of the person or 
promisers, but the act of grace is that of tbe 
Holy Spirit. Hence the meaning of the word. 
We are not born of ourselves. Baptism is the 
seal of the Spirit, the sign of the promise or 
covenant. The final effect is conditioned 
upon repentance, personal faith and steadfast 
obedience, 

Salvation is not yet secured. Conversion 
is another thing. It is the voluntary return, 
the turning back, of a soul that has gone 
astray. Free will is the decisive agent, ac- 
cepting the Spirit’s power and pleading, 
which works within “ both to will and to 
do.” The direction is changed. The drift is 
heavenward. Life comes under God’s law of 
righteousness. The effort of teaching, preach- 
ing and intercession by the gospel is to move 
the heart, the conscience and the will to 
yield, to obey and to live the everlasting life. 
This is salvation. The change may be sud- 
den, instantaneous, such are the laws of the 
mind, or it may be gradual, as are the great 
movements of divine Providence in nations 
and the church. The time element falls out. 
The personal direction may be reversed by a 
right-about-face, or by a movement that is 
curvilinear. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


DR. EDWARD P. GOODWIN 

It is the human side of regeneration. It is 
the man renouncing sin and seeking right- 
eousness, giving up his own way and taking 
God’s way. It implies a revelation of the 
desires and dispositions of the heart that con- 
demns the man as a sinner and without hope 
of salvation unless he have help outside of 
himself. It faces him toward the cross of 
Christ as the one and only way of cleansing 
and deliverance. It is consummated when 
he clasps that with the cry, ‘‘ Be merciful to 
me,asinner.’”’ When genuine it always leads 
to and implies the new birth. 


Paul’s answer to the trembling and cor, 
victed jailer gives the answer that saved him, 
and will save every one that will accept it, 
‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved and thy house.” What is be- 
lieving on Jesus Christ? Taking bim as the 
Son of God dying on the cross as the propitia- 
tion or sacrifice for our sins, dying the just 
for the unjust that we might have forgiveness 
for his sake. Our Lord’s own words are, 
‘* As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted 
up: that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’’ 

Nothing could be simpler. No waiting to 
have hard questions answered, insoluble 
mysteries cleared up. No waiting for more 
light or more feeling or more favorable cir- 
cumstances. A sense of personal need, of not 
being right with God and a looking trust- 
ingly unto Jesus. The dear old hymn that 
has helped so many souls into the kingdom 
covers it all: 


Just as lam, without one plea, 

But that thy blood was shed for me. 

And that thou bia’st me come to thee, 

O, Lamb of God, I come! 
Whoever comes like that will have then and 
there the healing touch of God laid upon his 
soul, and from the moment of such trust will 
be, upon the authority of the Lord Jesus, a 
possessor of eternal life. 

Chicago. 


MRS. MARGARET BOTTOME, PRESIDENT OF 
THE KING’S DAUGHTERS 

I should say, ‘‘ Ye must be born again.” 
And when Nicodemus asked him how, Christ’s 
answer was: ‘“‘ As Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
Man be lifted up.’”’ So the work done on the 
cross is what the unconverted man must see, 
for salvation is there, and the Holy Spirit 
alone can awaken—convince of sin. 

As a measure of the Spirit is given to every 
man to profit withal, I would tell a man who 
wanted to be saved to pray for the Holy 
Spirit to lead him. And as the Spirit takes 
of the things of Jesus and shows them to us 
he will show the sincere seeker the work done 
on the cross for him. I remember hearing 
Henry Ward Beecher say he had pointed sin- 
ners to Christ till his arm was tired, but he 
had never gotten one to see him, but the 
Holy Spirit reveals Christ, and to know this 
is eternal life. 

New York. 


DR. GEORGE A. GORDON 

If one should ask the question, ‘‘ How can I 
be saved?” there could be, in my opinion, 
no hesitation about the form of the answer. 
‘* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved.’’ To the Biblical call for su- 
preme help here is the sovereign Biblical re- 
sponse, 

But among the many hundreds of young 
people who have come to me on the most seri- 
ous errands, with hearts full of the most sol- 
emn questions, I have never once met a soul 
that framed its appeal in the familiar words, 
‘* What must I do to be saved?’’ That pre- 
cise question I have never been asked except 
by an ecclesiastical council.- Living souls 
are not made upon traditional patterns. They 
come with the immediate touch of the Holy 
Spirit upon their interests, and with the awe 
that he inspires in their faces. Experiences 
that are genuine preparations for Christian 
discipleship are not framed to suit fixed the- 
ological rules. Hearts that have found God, 
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without knowing it, in the j>y and hope, in the 
regret and disappointment of life itself, must 
be met by fresh, sympathetic and ever-vary- 
ing applications of that gospel, which is the 
power of God to every one who believeth. 
Hypothetical questions can ba met with hy- 
pothetical answers, and the whole procedure 
sounds fine and complete until a living soul 
that has gone some hitherto untraveled road 
tures up with the divine appeal in its face. 

The prevailing mood among those who have 
come to me upon serious errands has been 
one of dissatisfaction with the past, and the 
desire for a better righteousness. These feel- 
ings of regret and new desire have, of course, 
varied all the way from their slightest to their 
deepest forms. And I have found that the 
gospel has moved them becauss it held out 
the sure hope of a new beginning, and be. 
cause it promised the increasing possession 
of a real righteousness. The sense of a fresh 
start in life, the faith in the gradual posses- 
sion of a better righteousness under the sov- 
ereiga influence of Christ, I look upon as con- 
version on its practical side. 

One canvot doubt the continued presence 
of God with men when looking upon the 
souls that are responding to his call. Oae 
cannot question the reality of a perpetual rev- 
elation of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit when in awe and hope one turns 
to look upon ths great sight of hearts aflame 
with the Ineffable Presence. To fiad these 
serious and inspired questioners ready to ac- 
cept Jesus Christ as the Teacher of their 
minds, as the Friend of their hearts, as the 
Master of their wills, as the Redeemer of 
their total life, is to be introduced anew to the 
ultimate realities of the Christian faith ; itis to 
feel the power that is forever making the un- 
written Bible of the world; it is to stand face 
to face with God. 

Boston. 


OURRENT HISTORY NOTES 


Pittsburg saffered on Monday a loss of over 
$2,000,000 by fire, consuming many wholesale 
acd retail business houses. 

Fire Marshall Whitcomb of Boston, after 
carefally investigating the causes of the sub- 
way disaster of March 4, bla ves the transit 
commission for not adopting precautionary 
measures, 


Speaker Reed received a vindication on Mon- 
day from the House, thirty-three Damocrats, 
including Mr. Bailey, voting with the Repub- 
licans to sustain the speaker in not appodint- 
ing committees. 

Sunday witnessed the passing into effect in 
New York city of the amendments to the 
Raines law. They were generally enforced, 
and the improvised hotels, which have been 
doing a big Sunday liquor business for many 
months, were closed. 


The exposition at Nashville in honor of the 
centennial of Tennessee was opened with im- 
pressive ceremonies last Saturday. Atagiven 
signal President McKinley at Washington 
pressed the telegraph instrument, and at 
once the people on the ground indulged ia 
jabilations. 


The Secretary of War aunounces that any 
religious denomination may build a chapel 
at West Point under the same conditions as 
those under which Roman Catholics are build- 
ing achapel there. That seems to dispose of 
the complaint that favoritism is being shown 
to that denomination. 


Trinity Church, whose building is still a 
famous landmark en Broadway, facing Wall 
Street, New York, even though great office 
buildings multiplying in lower Broadway be- 
gin to overshadow it, celebrated the 200:h an- 
biversary last Sunday. Its charter bears the 
seal of William III. Itincludes nine chapels, 
in addition to the parish church, besides a 
hospital, many industrial schools, guilds, 
clubs and parish associations. Its property 
would probably foot up well toward $20,- 
000,000 
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The New. Congregational House 


To Be Erected at 12 and 


When definite steps were contemplated 
with reference to a new building in Boston 
for the denomioation the question at once 
aross whether the structure should be ex- 
clusively devoted to denominational uses, and, 
therefore, comparatively small, or whether 
the example of the Tract Society and the 
Presbyterians in New York city be followed, 
and an office building of large proportions be 
erected, There was but little sympathy with 
the latter proposition, and the outcome now 
reached is a projected structure which, while 
providing some accommodation for desirable 
outside t‘nants, is mainly devoted to the 
needs and uses of the denomination. Its dis- 
tinctively Congregational character is thus 
entirely assured. The building will be only 
eight stories high, but will be sufficiently 
large and imposing to take rank among note- 
worthy modern structures. 

The possibility of having a hall sufficiently 
large for the meetings of the Congregational 
Club and other large assemblages was sub- 
mitted to the architects, but abandoned be- 
cause it was seen that it would necessitate 
the setting apart of more space than could be 
afforded, and, inasmuch as the occasions are 
so few when such an assembly room would be 
in demand, and it is so easy for other halls 
in the neighborhood to be obtained, there 
will be general approval of the plan decided 
upon. 

The committee having in charge the pro- 
curing of plans for the building proceeded in 
the most careful and thorough manner to ob- 
tain the best results, and on Feb. 1 invited 
four architectural firms in this city to submit 
plans in competition for the building. In 
order that the decision should be unpreju- 
diced the architects were requested to submit 
their designs under some device or motto 
without their names appearing. These four 
architects submitted their plans under the 
nom de plumes ‘'Scrooby,” ‘Anchor,’ “Cru- 
sader,” ‘' 1630.” After the committee had 
carefaliy examined the plans aod taken ex- 
pert advice on the same, they unanimously 
decided in favor of ‘‘Scrooby,” and upon 
opening the sealed envelopes found the de- 
sign was that of Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge. 
They are the successors of the Jate Mr. H. H. 
Richardson, and have offices in this city, 
Chicago and St. Louis. They bave designed 
many large buildings, among which are the 
Ames Building, Chamber of Commerce, 
Northern Union Station, the new Southern 
Union Station and new front of Trinity 
Church, all in this city; the Chicago Pablic 
Library and Chicago Art Institute; the Le- 
land Stanford University in California; the 
Montreal Board of Trade; the Howard Li- 
brary and Pickwick Club in New Orleans; 
public library buildings in Springfield, O., 
and New London, Ct. 

The design of the exterior is colonial in 
style, and it is monumental rather than eccle- 
siastical. The connection of the Congrega- 
tional denomination with the first settlements 
in this country has been emphasized in the 
design by placing between the second story 
windows four panels with carving represent- 
ing the Embarkation at Delfs Haven, the 
Signing of the Compact in the Cabin of the 
Mayflower, the Landing on Plymotth Rock 
and the Treaty with the Indians, Tha build- 
ing will be mad thoroughly fireproof with 
steel skeleton frame construction. The most 
modern and approved method of heating and 
ventilating will be employed. 

The entrance from Beacon Street wil! be in 
the center of the building, with a store on 
either side. One will be occupied by the Sun- 
day School and Pablishing Society. In the 
rear of the first story, facing the Granary 
Burying-ground, will be offices or stores for 
renting. In the sab-basement will be the 
boiler, engine and dynamo rooms, and storage 
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room for the American Board. The basement 
will be occupied by the S. S. and P. S. and 
the shipping-room of the American Board. 

The assembly hall, seating 300, is located in 
the basement at the rear, with windows eight 
feet high opening directly on the Granary 
Burying-ground. This hall will have an en- 
trance from Beacon Street and is accessible 
either by two fast-running elevators or by a 
double fl'gut of stairs. It has also an entrance 
through a passageway twelve feet wide from 
Park Street, from which the hall is reached 
by a@ single flight of stairs. Adjoining floors 
will be occupied by the missionary societies, 
while considerable office room will be available 
to the general public. The building will have 
two high-speed hydraulic elevators in its cen- 
ter, easily accessible from all the offices. The 
material suggested for the exterior for the 
first two stories is pink Milford granite, with 
the upper portion of the building red brick 
with marble trimmings. 

The plans for the new building place the 
library in the rear half of the second and third 
stories, looking out on the Granary Burying- 
ground, and thus securing unobstructed light. 
In place of the old arrangement—a high in- 
terior surrounded by alcoves—will be a sepa- 
rate reading room, 23 x 40 feet and more thau 
twenty feet high, a stackroom with a capacity 
of nearly 140,000 volumes, a librarian’s room 
and a cataloguing room. Thus opportunity 
will be provided both for future growth and 
for the ad ninistrative system essential to the 
well-being of a modorn library. In connec- 
tion with the library there will be two well- 
lighted com mittee-rooms, which will be at the 
disposal of the occupants of the building. 

The location of the present library renders 
its very existence unknown to the average 
B stonian, but the c llection already numbers 
nearly 40,000 volumes, besides a larger num- 
ber of pampblets, etc. Its chief departments 
were described in an article in The Congrega- 
tionslist of July 13, 1893. Other libraries excel 
itin many respects, but as to all matters con- 
nected with the history and life of our local 
churches its special excellence is apparent, 
and would be greatly enhanced if it could ob- 
tain such material from every church. 

The new house will be the property of the 
American Congregational Association, a soci- 
ety founded in 1853, under the name of the 
Congregational Library Association, to pre- 
serve the religious history and literature of 
New England. Its scope was soon enlarged 
to include the securivg of a home for our 
banevolent societies, and in 1864 it took its 
present name. The management is vested in 
a board of thirty directors, ten of whom are 
ministers and twenty laymen. The president 
of the association is Samuel Johnson. 

Owing to a succession of financial difficul- 
ties, the association has never been able to 
reach the goal aimed at—the providing free 
rentals for our benevolent societies. The two- 
fold object, however, has always been kept in 
view, and while other religious bodies have 
erected denominational buildings in this and 
other cities, the Congregationalists alone have 
made the library a conspicuous feature. 

Oar readers will remember that last June 
the present Congregational House was sold 
and the new site purchased. A lease of the 
old building for two years was procured, so 
that the various enterprises centering here 
will not have to be disturbed until June 19, 
1898, by which time it is expected that the 
new building will be ready. The association 
sold its property for $600,000, and bought the 
land at Nos. 12 and 14 Beacon Street for $310,- 
000 Deducting commissions and some other 
necessary expenditures, and having paid the 
long-standing debt of $142,000, the association 
will have about $125,000 remaining towards 
the cost of the new building, which is esti- 
mated at about $300,000 
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In and Around Chicago 


Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus 
The air is full of all sorts of rumors about 
a call from the Broadway Tabernacle to Dr. 
Junsaulus. That church would act wisely 
were it to extend him a call and then fur- 
vish him the means of doing the work in the 
heart of the city which he desires to do 
aud which he is so well fitted to do. But it 
will not be an easy thing to remove him from 
Chicago. He has now been pastor of Plym- 
outh Church ten years. In December he will 
have been at the head of Armour Institute 
five years. His management of it has been 
remarkably successful. It has a constant at- 
tendance of more than 1,100 pupils, the ma- 
j rity of them from those poorer classes which 
both Mr. Armour and Dr. Gunsaulus are 80 
desirous of reaching. It would seem almost 
disastrous to the interests of the institute to 
have him leave it at present. The Plymouth 
people will not give up their pastor without 
a struggle. Whenever he preaches the church 
is packed to the doors. But Plymouth has be- 
come a down-town church also, and its prob- 
lem is how to take care of the crowds which 
frequent its morning services and at the same 
time provide for the demands of a family 
church. I¢ has been proposed to build a tab- 
ernacle, seating 4,000 or more, on Grand Boul- 
evard near 47th Street, where so many of the 
families reside, and also to continue services 
mornings in the present church and secure 
the Auditorium, or some other suitable build- 
ing, for an evening service in the very heart 
of the city. Various plans will be carefully 
considered, and we may safely trust the Plym- 
outh people and their pastor to arrive at a 
wise decision. 


Dr. Willard Scott 

It is well understood in Chicago that Dr. 
Scott has recently received a flattering call to 
an important church East, but has declined it 
on the condition that measures be taken to 
secure for him better facilities for carrying 
forward his work here. Since the World’s 
Fair the trend of population ha#”beea into 
and beyond the field the South Church oc- 
cupies. -In order the better to cover the 
whole field south of the old city limits at 
39th Street, it has been thought wise by 
many to move South Church a few blocks 
further south and erect a larger house of wor- 
ship, in which sittings can be furnished at a 
moderate price and better opportunities af- 
forded for Sunday school work. This church 
is fast becoming the center of our work on the 
South Side. Dr. Scott has been eminently 
successful as a pastor, and has attracted large 
congregations. He is a hard worker, is de- 
voted to his church and is deserving of the 
success which has come to him. It is to be 
hoped that in the proposed changes the vast 
region between the South Church and the 
center of the city will not be left without 
some provision for the Congregationalists 
who still live, and are likely to live for many 
years, in that region. 


Resignation of Dr. Johnson 

Sunday, April 25, Dr. J. G. Johnson of the 
New England Church read his resignation 
and set forth some of the reasons which have 
led him to the step. The tendency of pop- 
ulation during his pastorate has been away 
from the region in which the church is situ- 
ated, and its problem has become the prob- 
lem of thedown-townchurch. He isa preacher 
of exceptional ability, a scholarly man, at- 
tractive in his personality, always in demand 
in difficult cases and wherever advice is 
needed, honored and beloved by his brethren. 
Fortunate will that church be which secures 
his services. May 29 he intends to sail with 
his daughter for Europe, whence, after a short 
visit in Great Britain and on the Continent, 
he will return ready for work. No man could 
leave our circle whose presence will be more 


missed. 


Lack of Church Accommodations 

Were one to attend the services of any of 
our older and stronger churches, some empty 
sittings would indicate an abundance of room 
forstrangers. But the indication would hardly 
suggest the cause of these vacant places. 
Were one to listen to the sermons in these 
churches for several Sundays in succession, 
one would say, Certainly the preaching is not 
at fault even if larger numbers do not hear it. 
Were one to go west or south or north, one 
would find that the people who are wont to 
fill our churches have removed miles and 
miles from the vicinity of churches which 
only a very few years since were in the midst 
of the residence population, but which are 
now surrounded by boarding houses and flats, 
and that these once active church members 
are too far from their home church to attend 
its services with any regularity and are too 
poor to contribute large sums toward erecting 
suitable houses for worship in their immediate 
neighborhood. The truth is, changes in the 
location of our population occur faster than 
we are able to meet the demands which these 
changes make. Bat the brethren are not in- 
different to these problems. They are dis- 
cussing them carefully and without doubt will 
find a solution ere long. But let no one think 
for a moment that the solution will be easy or 
that a pastorate in Chicago is a bed of roses. 


A Greek Meeting 

The Miaisters’ Meeting Monday assumed 
the character of a meeting of sympathizers 
with the Greeks in their fruitless struggle 
against the Turks. Father Phiamboulos, the 
Greek priest, gave an account of the present 
troubles, and traced the causes which led the 
Greeks to take up arms in behalf of Crete. 
It was, he said, a brotherly act; 300,000 Chris- 
tians on the island bad appealed for protec- 
tion against the 50,000 Turks who had been 
set over them, and who had massacred them 
on the slightest excuse. He described the 
feeling among the 2,000 and more Greeks in 
Chicago, aud appealed for aid in sending vol- 
unteers to Greece and for money for the ref- 
ugees in Athens. Professor Scott called at- 
tention to some of the reasons why the Powers 
cannot side with Greece even in fighting for 
the liberty-seeking Cretans. Others spoke in 
behalf of Greece, and a resolution of hearty 
sympathy for that country was adopted favor- 
ing the appeal of the Greek priest for pecuni- 
ary assistance. 


The Lake Front Park 

A third banquet has just been held to con- 
sider the plans of Mr. D. H. Burnham, the 
architect who had so much to do with the cre- 
ation of the White City, fora park six miles 
long in front of the city. It will begin at the 
southern end of the present Lake Front Park, 
near Twelfth Street, and will be connected 
with the North Shore drive by atunnel. The 
cost will be many millions, but if the author- 
ity to issue bonds is given by the legislature 
it is thought there will be no difficulty about 
getting the money. The wealth and enter- 
prise of the city are interested in the plan. 
If realized it will make Chicago one of the 
most attractive cities in America, as well as 
one of the mést healthfal. The control of the 
proposed improvement, which is less of an 
undertaking than the preparations for the 
Columbian Exhibition, will be irtrusted to 
the South Side park commissioners, who hap- 
pily stand outside political influences and 
are chosen by the judges of the court for their 
merit alone. The land thus formed will be 
sold to meet the expenses of the project. If 
work begins on the improvement this summer 
thare is no reason why it should not be com- 
pleted in less than five years. 


Traveling Libraries 
Rev. S. E. Lathrop, so well known in the 
South as the editor of the Helping Hand, now 


located at Ashland, Wis, has been spending 
a few weeks in Chicago soliciting aid in books 
and money for libraries to be circulated in the 
isolated regions of the North. Senator J. H. 
Stout, at his own expense, has provided the 
rural communities of Dunn County, Wis., 
with loan libraries. Hon. J. D. Witter of 
Michigan has done the same for the rural com- 
munities of Wood County in his State. Mr. 
Bradley of Tomahawk, Wis., is looking after 
the needs of those who reside in his vicinity. 
But the needs are far beyond the ability of 
private individuals to supply. As Mr. La- 
throp came to understand them he persuaded a 
few persons to unite with him ina corpora- 
tion known as the North Wisconsin Free 
Traveling Library Association, with head- 
quarters at Ashland. As vice-president and 
field superintendent Mr. Lathrop gathers the 
books, assorts them, arranges them into small 
libraries and sends them out on their mission 
among the settlements. In the pineries of 
the North there are, he says, more than 200 of 
these settlements. The forty or fifty volumes, 
contained in a strong wooden box, provided 
with lock and key, and put into the hands of 
some one who is pledged to look after their 
circulation, are welcome visitors in the homes 
of these, for the most part, poor and isolated 
people. When a library has been in a place 
four or five months it is sent to another small 
town, and another substituted for it. The 
logging camps are also reached and it is need- 
less to say that the lumbermen read the books 
put into their hands with avidity. The work 
is only just beginning, but enough has been 
done to prove the wisdom of the method by 
which it is carried on and to jastify Mr. La- 
throp in his appeals for aid. Responses in 
Chicago have been gratifying. 


Green Street and Dr. C. O. Brown 

Green Street Church, one of our younger 
organizations, has invited Dr. Brown to be- 
come its pastor. He has accepted the invita: 
tion and will begin his work in a week or so. 
For some months Dr. Brown has been living 
in Chicago, preaching for his brethren as op- 
portunity offered, and conducting himself 
with such modesty and Christian fortitade 
as have won him many friends. It is hoped 
that the California conference will ere long 
see its way clear to restore him to his former 
standing and give him a letter of dismission 
to some association East. In that case the 
Dabuque Association would probably annul 
its action and thus do its part toward disen- 
tangling the ecclesiastical knot in which mat- 
ters are at present. The salary of the Green 
Street Church at present is very small, and 
the house of worship of a temporary charac- 
ter, but it is likely to have a rapid growth. 

Chicago, May 1. FRANKLIN. 





Yale University has made great prog- 
ress during the last ten years, which Presi- 
dent Dwight impressively sets forth in his 
recent annual report. Fifteen new buildings 
have been erected, and over $4,000,000 have 
been given to the university. But the in- 
crease of students has more than kept pace 
with the improvements, and immediate needs 
are as pressing as ever. The library wants a 
further endowment. A school of architecture 
in connection with the art school is needed, 
and would cost $250.000. The medical depart- 
ment should have a new building; also the 
Shefiield Scientific School, which is now get- 
ting ready to celebrate its fiftieth anniversary 
next June. The departments want libraries, 
and graduate fellowships and scholarships 
are necessary to develop the graduate depart- 
ment, which has had a remarkable growth of 
late. In short, the evolution of Yale is going 
on nobly, but it can be largely and advanta- 
geously accelerated by the increased gerer- 
osity of its friends. 
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The Home 


THE MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT* 
While May bedecks the naked trees 
With tassels and embroideries, 
And many blue-eyed violets beam 
Along the edges of the stream, 
I hear a voice that seems to say, 
Now near at hand, now far away, 
Witchery —witchery—witchery ! 


An incantation so serene, 

So innocent, befits the scene: 

There’s magic in that small bird’s note— 

See, there he flits—the yellow-throat; 

A living sunbeam, tipped with wings, 

A spark of light that shines and sings 
Witchery —witchery—witchery ! 


You prophet with a pleasant name, 

If out of Mary-land you came, 

You know the way that thither goes 

Where Mary’s lovely garden grows. 

Fly swiftly back to her, I pray, 

And try, to call her down this way, 
Witchery—witchery—witchery. 


Tell her to leave her cockle-shells, 

And all her little silver bells 

That blossom into melody, 

And all her maids less fair than she— 

She does not need these pretty things, 

For everywhere she comes, she brings 
Witchery—witchery—witchery. 


The woods are greening overhead, 

And flowers adorn each mossy bed ; 

The waters babble as they run— 

One thing is lacking, only one; 

If Mary were but here today, 

I would believe your charming lay, 
Witchery —witchery—witchery. 


Along the shady road I look; 
Who’s coming now across the brook? 
A woodland maid, all robed in white— 
The leaves dance round her with delight, 
The stream laughs out beneath her feet— 
Sing, merry bird, the charm’s complete, 
Witche) y—witchery —witchery ! 
—Henry van Dyke. 
* From The Builders and Other Poems, copyright, 
1897, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





What sort of home training had the 
young man whose double crime of theft 
and murder recently startled a quiet New 
England town? Neither intemperance nor 
insanity has been urged as even a remote 
cause of the horrible deed. Are there any 
laws of heredity which must be taken into 
account in judging his conduct? Did he as 
a child show any tokens of having a defect- 
ive moral sense, or must we charge this 
outbreak of passion to evil associations and 
environment in early life? The latter the- 
ory would probably be held by advocates of 
the bill now before the Massachusetts leg- 
islature, providing for a more careful super- 
vision and a more natural and healthful 
environment for the 1,600 neglected and 
wayward children in State institutions. 
This policy of prevention rather than cure 
is in line with the progressive ideas of the 
day, and the alarming fact, based on recent 
statistics, that each year it is a younger set 
of men and lads who are responsible for 
the majority of crimes committed, shows 
the crying need to safeguard society by be- 
ginning reform in season. 


‘*My neighbors are narrow-minded and 
not intellectually congenial, but I can’t af- 
ford to neglect them.”” This remark, over 
heard in the course of a conversation at a 
woman’s club, brings up afresh the prob- 
lem of the desirable proportioning of time 
between social intercourse and efforts in 
the line of self-culture, It leads us to 
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question whether some women are not 80 
absorbed in the passion for acquiring 
knowledge that they are neglecting the old- 
fashioned virtues of neighborly kindness 
and sympathy. Without hesitation we may 
vote whist parties, afternoon teas, crowded 
receptions and formal calls not ‘‘ worth 
| while,’’ but is there not danger that impa- 
| tience with social demands may be carried 
so far that we shall forget our obligations 
to our neighbors? A bright, spicy letter to 
a lonely friend or a cheery call upon an 
elderly neighbor are as important to our 
own best development as a lecture on psy- 
chology or a reading from Shakespeare, 
Some one has declared that it is harmful to 
indulge our emotions by listening for hours 
to sublime music unless the uplift and in- 
spiration thus gained be expressed in some 
. practical act of helpfulness to others. Let 
the woman who is rushing from class to 
lecture and from lecture to club stop now 
and then to call on her next-door neighbor, 
or, perchance, to cheer some member of 
her own family. 


——$ a 


THE PITY OF IT 








BY MARTHA CLARK RANKIN 


The little city of Raymond was in a state 
of great excitement. George Langdon, a 
young man who had been born and brought 
up in the town, and whose family was one 
of the best, had committed suicide. The 
news had flown throughout the city, carry- 
ing a shock everywhere, People could talk 
of nothing else, and a feeling of gloom and 
depression weighed down many a house- 
hold. If such a thing could happen to the 
Langdons, who was safe? Proud fathers 
and fond mothers looked at their sons and 
daughters with fear and trembling. If 
George Langdon had found life unendur- 
able, who could tell how their children 
might be regarding it? Altogether, such a 
day had never been known in Raymond 
before, though some of the older people lik- 
ened it to the time of sorrow which fol- 
lowed the news of Lincoln’s assassination. 

‘‘How do you explain it?’’ asked Mrs, 
Osgood of her husband, who had for years 
been principal of the Raymond High School, 
in which George Langdon had fitted for 
college. ‘' You knew George well; did you 
have any suspicion of such a thing?’’ 

‘“*T had no thought of such a tragedy, 
surely. It must have been done under a 
sudden impulse, after some great disap- 
pointment which intensified feelings from 
which I know that he suffered. I have 
known George since he was twelve years 
old, and of late he has been much on my 
mind, Although he has been out of col- 
lege only a few years he has found life sadly 
disappointing, and he has been thoroughly 
discouraged and disgusted with the exist- 
ing order of things. 

‘*T don’t wish to reflect upon his parents, 
yet I can’t help thinking that his untimely 
death is the result of an unfortunate ‘ bring- 
ing up.’ From his earliest recollection he 
was taught to consider himself a wonder, 
while his ambition was stimulated in every 
possible way. He was constantly told that 
one of the great places of the world was 
waiting for him, that with his wonderful 
abilities he had only to do his best and the 
world would be proud to do him homage. 
A most brilliant future was prophesied for 
him over and over again by admiring friends 
and relatives. 

‘*The boy was bright, and he had ambi- 
tion enough, even had there been nothing 
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to stimulate it. You know he was always 
at the head of his class at school and at the 
provincial college to which his parents, con- 
trary to my advice, insisted on sending 
him. His college days over, he felt that 
there was no place in Raymond for such 
distinguished ability as his—nothing less 
than a fine position in New York could 
satisfy his ambition. Then his disappoint- 
ments and disillusionments began. 

“His abilities were excellent, and no 
doubt he would eventually have admirably 
filled some important position, but he had 
been led to expect too much. He had 
grown to think that such power as his 
could not fail of immediate recognition. 
He found that there were others quite as 
gifted as he—not one, nor half a dozen, but 
scores of them. In short, instead of being 
the wonder which he had always supposed 
himself, one disappointment after another 
forced upon him the unwelcome truth that 
his only chance was in struggling along 
with others just as gifted, in the hope of 
sometime winning a share of success and 
fame. Instead of the ‘plenty of room on 
top,’ which he had had preached to him all 
his life, he found the top fully occupied, 
and all the approaches filled with success- 
ful climbers waiting for a chance to swing 
into any vacancy the instant that it existed. 
No wonder that the poor fellow sank down 
in despair, unwilling to have his expectant 
friends mortified by his failure. 

‘“*T always felt that his great lack was 
strength of character, and this sad ending 
of his life convinces me that I was right. 
Yet I honestly think that he did the best he 
could considering his environment, which 
was the worst possible for his temperament. 
And that is what makes the case peculiarly 
sad. With right and judicious training he 
would have been a useful, susceseful, per- 
haps even a great man, instead of throwing 
away his own precious life and darkening 
the lives of his many friends, 

‘* His is an extreme case, but there are 
many similar ones. I often tremble when I 
see our boys and girls growing up with 
ideas which cannot fail to end in unhappi- 
ness. It’s the exception to find a boy who 
expects to be content with his father’s lot 
in life. He is going to make more money, 
or know more, or be more famous, while 
his sister dreams of a handsomer house and 
more social prominence than her mother 
has ever had. Parents and teachers are 
largely to blame for this state of affairs, 
and it is time they awoke to the fact. It is 
a very different world from what it was 
fifty years ago. Had George Langdon lived 
then he might have speedily risen to a place 
of eminence. But now it is no longer a 
question between good and bad or even be- 
tween better and best, but simply a matter 
of selecting from the best those who shall 
fill the few high places; for the prizes of 
life have not increased in proportion to the 
population, opportunities do not begin to 
equal desire and ability. 

‘*What we need at the present time is an 
army of contented workers who are willing 
to fill places of moderate influence, who will 
do their best in full knowledge of the fact 
that wealth, fame, even general recognition 
will never be theirs. The majority must 
lead commonplace lives; they will never be 
very rich or very brilliant in any direction, 
but they may, nevertheless, live nobly and 
make the world purer and better for their 
existence. American children no longer 
need to have their ambition stimulated. 
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What they need to be taught is to do their 
best and ‘be content with such things as 
they have,’ and to feel that ‘ godliness with 
contentment is great gain.’ 

‘‘ Have I preached a sermon in answer to 
your question? This tragedy has moved 
me so deeply that I couldn’t help it.” 





LATER FLOWERING TREES AND 
SHRUBS 


BY JOSEPHINE KE. CRAGIN 


May and June are busy seasons for bees 
and blossoms. Fly honeysuckle is an odd 
little plant found in moist woods, with 
trumpet shaped twin flowers and pale red 
twin berries. Bush honeysuckles grace the 
hedges and attract the bees. Sumach blos- 
somes are richly stored with honey. All day 
long the hum of the busy workers may be 
heard among them. But it is in autumn 
that sumachs are most striking and attract- 
ive, when both leaves and fruit show won- 
derfully rich and brilliant hues. The 
pointed clusters of berries, small, crimson 
and closely packed, of the stag-horn su- 
mach possess great power of withstanding 
wind and weather. I have gathered them 
in April as perfect and unbroken as they 
were six months before. 

Poison sumach, often, but wrongly, called 
dogwood, is a small, handsome tree bear 
ing white berries, easily distinguished, and 
with its relative, poison ivy, should be care- 
fully avoided. Fortunately for flower seek- 
ers these are the only plants we have that 
are poisonous to the touch. We have no 
poison dogwood. 

Commop elder is a graceful shrub both 
in flower and fruit. Its virtues were re- 
corded more than two centuries ago by 
English botanists. 

Quite unlike the bloom of all other trees 
are the round, feathery tassels of beech. It 
is said that in Europe beeches are never 
struck by lightning. Is this true of the 
American variety? If so, what secret of 
electricity explains it? 

Very curious are the hop-like clusters of 
fruit, neither cone nor nut, which follow 
the flowers of the hop hornbean, called in 
some parts of Massachusetts black hazel 
and Indian cedar. Common hornbeam 
gives still another variety, and red cedar, 
laden with bluish- white berries. Ia Russia 
branches of this cedar are often hung at the 
doors of houses in the belief that they will 
effectually keep away the witches from 
homes so guarded. 

Cone bearing trees are less likely to win 
attention in flowering time than most others, 
though fully as well worthy of it. The 
sight of a group of pitch pines when the 
pollen is just ready to escape well repays a 
walk of miles. One hardly wonders at the 
belief of the ignorant in a superstitious age 
that showers of pollen from forests of Scotch 
fir were showers of brimstone. 

Many members of the rose family con- 
tribute to the flora of early summer, among 
them the feathery steeplebush and meadow- 
sweet of pastures and roadsides, blackber- 
ries and raspberries, giving promise of fruit 
to follow, and the showy purple flowering 
raspberry. This less common variety grows 
in profusion on the slope of Wachusett 
Mountain. More attractive than any of 
these is the white-flowered, scarlet-fruited 
hawthorn. Burns sang of the ‘‘songster’s 
nest within the bush” of the English haw- 
thorn. Many times I have seen these im- 


penetrable thickets, beset with sharp, stout 
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thorns, chosen as nesting-places of birds, 
seeming to defy the entrance of an enemy. 

Bright June days bring bewildering vari- 
ety in the out-of-door world. One hardly 
wishes to tarry indoors for an hour. The 
air comes heavy with the breath of chest- 
nuts laden with tossing, creamy plumes. 
Seen at a distence on a wooded side hill 
among trees of deeper green, they appear 
like gleams of sunlight breaking through a 
clouded sky. 

The various cornels and viburnums fol- 
low one another ia quick succession. Some 
find it difficult to distinguish them. This 
need not be if it is remembered that cornel 
blossoms are always four-petaled and vi- 
burnums always five-petaled. The latest 
and loveliest, cornus sericea, has a fragrance 
like water lilies. 

Lyonia lifts up panicles of dainty, ivory- 
white bells, Faultless, sweet-scented azalia, 
our American rhododendron, reigns now 
for a little while, but soon falls blushing to 
the ground to make room for laurel, the ac- 
knowledged queen of June. Probably no 
flower is so sought for and so prized. 


White with the whiteness of the snow, 
Pink with the faintest rosy glow, 


it is a matchless flower. England has noth 
ing to compare with it. Both azalia and 
laure] are largely transplanted to the gar. 
dens of the wealthy there. 

But in our turn we are indebted to Eu- 
rope for one of our most ornamental shrubs, 
barberry, equally beautiful, clustering with 
short, noddivg racemes of golden flowers or 
drooping with its weight of deep red fruit. 
Aside from its us2fulness it merits a place 
near our homes. 

About midsummer round heads of but- 
tonbush enliven the river banks, white and 
odorous, and still later, by low roadsides 
and meadows, sweet pepperbush of delicate 
beauty aud rare fragrance greets us as we 
pass. Thus the words of the wise man are 
as true today as of old: ‘‘He hath made 
everything beautiful in his time.” 


a 


DR. HU KING ENG 


BY MRS. 8. E. BRIDGMAN 


Miss Butler, in The Congregationalist of 
April 8, described an interview between a 
young Chinese girl and Li, the famous 
Chinese statesman. He decided that this 
bright young lady should represent China 
at the World’s Congress of Representa. 
tive Women in London next year and that 
Dr. Hii King Eng, the first Chinese woman 
to study medicine in this country, should 
accompany her. I have before me the pho- 
tograph of this already famous young physi- 
cian, given us by her when she was our 
guest on one occasion, a few years ago. 
We recall vividly her vivacity, her artless 
manner, her faith in God, her hops for the 
future, her desire to finish her education to 
return to China for service, showing that 
a Chinese girl differs but little from an 
ambitious American student. She is a 
daughter of one of the most efficient and 
eloquent native ministers of the Foochow 


Conference of the Methodist Episcopal - 


Church. Her mother belongs to the small- 
footed class of Chinese women. 

As we sat at the tea table with Dr, Ar- 
thur Smith and other missionaries, the young 
physician’s story of leaving her mother and 
taking the lonely journey across the sea 
was intensely interesting. She wore, as al- 
ways, her native costume, which was very 
rich and beautiful. When asked where she 
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procured such superb gowns she replied: 
‘*O, they come from my dear mamma who 
sends them to mefrom home, They are in 
a box. I take them out where they lay so 
pretty—for my own dear mamma makes 
them all. I place my hands on them be- 
cause her dear hands placed them there for 
her little girl. When I come over I feel so 
bad—people were real kind—they thought 
me seasick, but I no seasick—I so home- 
sick for mamma. I tell nobody, for I don’t 
want to go back till I study medicine, and 
then go back to do much good to my own 


dear China.”’ 
pm A OWEN eeaee 


THE GAME OF OHARAOTERISTIOS 

Our family spends many a leisure hour in 
playing games. We consider ourselves, be- 
cause of our many years’ practice, connois- 
seurs, and just now Characteristics is a 
prime favorite. Its very simplicity adds 
toitscharm. As many pencils and sheets 
of paper as there are players complete the 
equipment. Each person writes legibly—as 
it is not for his own personal use—at the 
top of his page the question, What is your 
name? Immediately below this be answers, 
using his own full name. Then the ques- 
tions in succession, leaving a space below 
each for the reply, are written as follows: 

What is your occupation in life? 

What is your greatest virtue? 

What is your worst fault? 

Where do you best like to be? 

What is your latest fad? 

What is your favorite food? 

Who is your favorite author? 

What is your greatest aversion? 

Whom do you love best? 

When we have expected guests we have 
written the queries on the sheets before- 
hand to facilitate matters. After the ques- 
tions are ready the papers are collected and 
redistributed, no one knowing into whose 


bands his name and fate have fallen. He 
must not have his own. 
Then the game really begins. Each ques 


tion must be answered in as many words as 
there are names at the top of the sheet, and 
each word of the answer must begin, in 
proper order too, with the initial of each 
name. For instance, suppose I have on my 
paper the name Arthur Estabrook Peter- 
son. I might answer the question in re- 
gard to his occupation in life, ‘‘Amiably 
Evading Poverty,’’ and ‘*What is your 
greatest virtue?’’ “Answering Everyone 
Politely.’”’ Knowing his pride in play of 
words, I should surely say that his worst 
fault was, ‘‘Alas—Evil Punning,’’ and in 
view of the fact that he seems at the pres- 
ent moment so pleased with his surround- 
ings, I should probably reply to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Where do you best like to be?’’ 
“At Evening Parties.’’ Of course, the more 
jokes there can be made on the owner of 
the name on your paper the better, and 
often, too, sheer nonsense is the last resort, 
as sometimes the combination of letters is 
fatal to sense. 

After the time specified at the beginning 
for the writing of the answers is passed, 
the papers are again distributed and read 
aloud. The jolliest way of doing this is to 
have the questions read in succession each 
time by the same person, and as he direc's 
the serious questions to one of the players, 
he, in turn, will solemnly read the account 
on his paper of the character of the person 
whose name heads it. With a half-dozen 
or more of bright persons this game has 
proved exceedingly amusing. G. 
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Closet and Altar 


Humility teaches us the necessity of prayer, 
fervor gives it flight and endurance, trust 
provides it with an immovable foundation. 





Dear Lord and Bridegroom, I here vow 
and promise to thee surely, that all which 
thou willest I also will. Come sickness, 
come health, come pleasure or pain, sweet 
or bitter, cold or heat, wet or dry, whatever 
thou willest that do I also will; and desire 
altogether to come out from my own will, 
and to yield a whole and willing obedience 
unto thee, and never to desire aught else, 
either in will or thought; only Jet thy will 
be accomplished in me in time and in eter- 
nity.—Tauler’s Covenant, 1340, A. D. 





When [ am sick and tired it is God’s will; 

Also God’s will alone is sure and best— 

So in my weariness I find my rest, 

And so in poverty I take my fill. 

Therefore I see my good in midst of ill, 

Therefore in loneliness I build my nest, 

And through hot noon pant toward the shady 

west, 

And hope in sickening disappointment still. 

So, when the times of restitution come, 

The sweet times of refreshing come at last, 

My God shall fill my longings to the brim: 

Therefore I wait and look and long for him: 

Not wearied, though the work is wearisome, 

Nor fainting, though the time be almost past. 
—Christina Rossetti. 





Our Lord God doth like a printer, who 
setteth the letters backwards; we see and 
feel well his setting, but we shall read the 
print yonder, in the life to come.—Martin 
Luther. 





Prayers for goodness and purity in a 
sense answer themselves, for you cannot 
pray for these things without in some 
measure receiving them in the very act. 
To lift up the soul to God calms and en 
nobles it. It was this, I imagine, that was 
the beginning of Christ’s transfiguration. 
The absorption and delight of communion 
with his Father overspread his very face 
with beauty and. glory. In some degree 
this happens to all who pray, and it may 
happen in a high degree to those who pray 
much,—James Stalker. 

Almigbty God, comfort us by thy full- 
ness. Our strengtb is but weakness, 
our knowledge is but small, our wisdom 
is as naugbt, our vision narrow, our life 
but passing away. By tbine eternal 
wisdom, thine unsbaken power, thy con= 
stant pears, thine unfailing love, upbold 
and comfort us. Wben out of patience 
witb ourselves, asofttimes we are; when, 
weary witb our work, we come to tbink 
we migbt as well cease from it, for there 
seems to be no fruit of all our labor and 
we cry, like that sad soul of old, ‘‘ Row, 
® Lord, take away my life for 1 am not 
better than my fatbers!’’ when tbe fire 
of life is dying down, and the asbes of 
the old fire threaten to put out what 
little there is left; when tbe world bas 
no new thing to teacb; when the ligbts 
of life are dim, and when tbe oil of life 
bas run out—Lord God! at these times 
let us think of thy long suffering, that the 
burdens thrown down in dull despair we 
may take again witb fresb courage; 
that we may sing thy songs and tell one 
anotber of thy pationce and love, and so 
be strong to endure even unto the end. 
Amen. 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and inter- 
esting kind is invited to do 80, addressing the 
Puzzle Editor of The Congregationailist.] 


40. CHARADE 
(Paonetic.) 
Said ONE to THREE, ‘ O lady fair, 
Would that we ne'er might part; 
Will TWO not deign my home to share 
And bless my faithful heart?”’ 


Said THREE to ONE, “‘ When far or near, 
My heart goesouttoTWO; @ 

Dear ONE, I pray, dismiss.your fear; 
To TWO I will be true.” 


Now ONE and THREE have found their place 
And made a happy home; 
They strive to WHOLE a younger race, 
And do not care to roam. 
Mrs. JOHN ALLEN. 


41. THE ALPHABET ANALYZED 
(By Sound.) 


1. What three letters are the most stirring? 
2. What three name a foe? 3. What two are 
jealous? 4, What four are always good? 5. 
What two are a vine? 6. What two namea 
nobleman who lost his head in 1601? 7. What 
three acknowledge a debt? 8. What two are 
in a bad condition? 9. What two are never 
hard? 10. What two have nothing in them? 
11. What three are an image? 12. What two 
are very pungent? 13, What two are a short 
dissertation? 14. What two indicate super- 
fluity? 15. What two mean to adorn? 

MaAttigz W. BAKER. 


42,° PIED DIAMOND 


No chisel or mallet is needed 
To sculpture a diamond here; 

But patience and gumption, if heeded, 
Will surely make everything clear. 


These twenty-four letters before you, 
If used in the proper way, 
Form words long or short to suit you, 
And fashion a diamond alway. 
DDDDD 
AAMAA 
E 
I 
.M 


Le -] 
—] 


E 
JR 
M 


TT. 
reas 


EFFENDI. 


43, A TOUGH KNOT 


A barn twenty five feet square stands ina 
corner of a large field, and to its projecting 
corner a horse is tied by a rope 100 feet long. 
Over how large an area can he graze? 

H. H. 


44. BURIED QUOTATION 


(A line from one of Dryden’s odes, one word 
in each line.) 
It seems but yester eve I wooed my fair; 

And what my pleasure was [ now, in part, 
Disclose, for she has vowed my lot to share, 

Who long bad been possesséd of my heart. 


Yet many a week bas passed, but now draws near 
The day that we’ve been waiting for, when two 
Whose minds and hearts are one, with naught to fear, 
Shall pledge, my fair and I, our troth most true 


Yes, weeks and months have flown, and in their place 
The hopes we had of sweet and happy home 
Abide; so now I check my anxious race, 
And wait the hour when I no more shall roam. 
NILLOR. 


45. SOME WELL-KNOWN GENERALS 


1. One that is not popular. 2. Always in 
poor health. 3. Always welcome. 4. One 
that needs watching. 5. One that we should 
heed. 6. One we all agree with. 7. One we 
all enjoy. CO. As Be 


ANSWERS 
35. Token (tow-ken). , 
36. 1. Reed, deer. 2. Stop, pots. 3. Pot, top. 4. 
Evil, live. 5. Lived, devil. 6. Reviled, deliver. 7. 
Rai), liar. 8. Draw, ward. 
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37. The letter L. 
38. Braid, raid, aid. 
39. Uncle Tom’s Cabin; The Minister’s Wooing. 


Among solutions recently received are the fol'ow- 
ing: Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 30 (in part), 31, 
32, 33,34; Mrs, Frances P. Tripp, Taunton, Mass., 33, 
34; Abe), Malden, Mass., 31, 32, 33, 34; Marguerite 
H. Rogers, Bar Harbor, Me., 30, 32; Pearl, West 
Medford, Mass, 30, 31, 34; K. H. C., Woonsocket, 
R. L., 30, 32, 33, 34; P. N. Stanton, Cambridge, Mass , 
30, 32, 34; L.C. D., Readville, Mass., 30 (in part), 32, 
34; Mira Jacobus, Los Angeles, Cal., 27 (nearly com- 
plete) 

We regret that the excellent answers of Miss Ja- 
cobus did not ar:ive in seagon for the prize contest. 

Nillor calls atteation to the fact that the answer 
to 26, as printed, may still puzzle some This is the. 
full answer, but it should have been pointed out 
that the puzzle is an acrostic. 

See 
THE ART OF LOVE-MAKING 

Those who read Rev. Dr. Kk F. Horton’s 
helpful little book, The Art of Living To- 
gether, will welcome the companion volume 
which has just appeared, entitled The Four 
Pillars of the Home. The pillars which bear 
up the home are Purity, Love, Unselfishness, 
Discipline. In the chapter treating of the 
second of these he writes: 


It has always been a surprise to me that 
more has not been said on the subject of 
preserving love in the home. I estimate 
that the pillar of love needs re-establishing, 
lest decay should weaken its strength morr- 
ing by morning, and furbishing, lest rust 
deform its beauty evening by evening. I 
counsel the master of the household to at- 
tend to this business before he concerns 
himself with other duties about the home. 
stead, and the wife to be more scrupulous 
in this repolishing than in any other of her 
manifold diligences. 

Now of all minor guards to watch and 
cherish love there is none more neglected 
than courtesy. ‘‘Courtesy for the court, 
love for the home,’’ seems the thought in 
many minds; nor is it remembered that love 
does not readily abide at home or at court 
without this little page to guard his slum- 
bers and to carry his train. Why shonid 
we be boorish to people because we love 
them? That is a question seldom put and 
never answered in any satisfactory way. I 
think Christ smiles tenderly on young lov- 
ers at their wooing, but with a full heart on 
old lovers whose wooing has not ended with 
gray hairs. 

‘*Love-making’’ is a poor, wilted term 
which generally provokes a smile. I would 
raise yeep to a fine weaving art, at 
which none could lavgh, and I would em- 
ploy all hands in the home at this busy 
loom. Love making is not only the finest 
of fine arts, but it is the sweetest of good 
employments. Thoughtfulness is the warp 
and activity the woof. The design which 
grows on the piece is very beautiful to see, 
Children can work at this loom, and, in- 
deed, in some homes it is left entirely to 
them, Husband and wife turned sick at 
heart from the loom long ago, and for want 
of making love with one another they lost 
the power of making it with their children. 
It is an art which dies from disuse, and 
once discontinued it is taken up again with 
stiff and awkward fingers. 

How lightly we talk of love, forgetting 
that it is God! If God had not come to 
dwell in our tents, as St. John calls it, to be 
in our homes, as we should say now, this 
wonderful pillar of home had not existed. 
Nay, before the coming of Christ I doubt if 
the world knew what love in the home 
could be, And if in our homes the fair pil- 
lar stands propping the roof tree, if we 
know what it is to love one another from a 
clean heart fervently, shall we not bow in 
gratitude and worship to the Father of the 
home and ask him that we may learn to 
cherish and maintain the good gift which 
he has deigued to give? 


— 


Children’s Sunday school papers and picture 
cards are much desired at Hampton, Va., for distri- 
bution to needy Sunday schools of colored children. 
Any such contribution will be gratefully received. 
Packages of such papers should be addressed to 
Graduates’ Department, Hampton [nstitute, Hamp- 
ton, Va. 
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WORKING WOMEN’S OLUBS AT 
PHILADELPHIA 

Nature and all Philadelphia smiled a broad 
welcome on the 250 and more delegates to 
the Working Women’s Convention, as they 
hastened to the city of Brotherly Love the 
last three days of April. Along the prosaic 
railroad tracks leading to the city, cherry 
trees, wild and cultivated, were out in bridal 
white and a delicate scattering of pink peach 
blooms suggested the bridesmaid’s decora- 
tions. The city itself never looked fairer and 
the great park, with its pleasant reminder of 
the centennial year to many visitors, was 
green and lovely. 

Morning sessions of the convention were 
held in the New Century Club rooms. There 
was but one afternoon session and in the 
evening the crowds gathered at the Drexel 
Institute or at Horticultural Hall. The club- 
rooms are decorated in ethereal tints and sug- 
gest lofty themes. Over the platform the word 
Salve offers a perpetual welcome to this or 
any succeeding convention ef women philan- 
thropists. 

The assembly was unique. Here, sitting 
side by side and each equally interested in 
the discussions, were the gir! of slender means 
and the lady who came in her carriage. This, 
in itself, was less unique than the dominating 
sentiment of the occasion. The rich and the 
poor often meet together and generally forget 
that ‘the Lord is the maker of them all.” 
The mingling of representatives of these 
two great classes seldom results in harmony 
or affection. But sitting in the beautiful 
drawing-room of the New Century Club those 
April mornings one was forced to believe 
that a millennial spirit really exists, to an 
unusual degree, in this little band of workers. 
The faces of such well-known women as Miss 
Edith Howes, Miss Frances J. Dyer and Miss 
Lillian Richards of Boston, Miss Grace Dodge, 
Miss Virginia Potter of New York, Mrs. 
Effingham Perot, Miss Fisher, Mrs. Kirk- 
bride, Miss Sibley and a score of other work- 
ers, shone with a spiritual light which must 
have proceeded from genuine, hearty benevo- 
lence. These women really love their less 
fortunate sisters, and because of that love are 
warmly received by them and are able to help 
them. Shams are quickly detected in the 
heart realm. 

Of all the bright, suggestive, practical pa- 
pers and discussions which occupied the three 
days’ session it is impossible to write. Har- 
mony pervaded all the proceedings. Each 
member had come to give and receive practi- 
cal ideas, not to insist or persist. The girls 
themselves were a vital part of the conven- 
tion and presented thoughtful papers. The 
general topic of the Thursday session was 
Trades Unions and the Labor Question. Miss 
O. M. E. Rowe read a bright, comprehensive 
paper on Shorter Hours of Work, and Mr. 
Isaac Clothier, the well-known Philadelphia 
merchant, was listened to with interest on 
The Employer’s Point of View; but the in- 
terest did not wane when girls from carpet 
factories and stores set forth the best and the 
worst conditions of the employed, with little 
circumlocution and much emphasis. 

Religion in the Club was the attractive, 
perplexing question which occupied a part 
of a morning session, and was treated in a 
singularly sensible fashion. The Club Plus 
Religion Equals Friction was the formula pre- 
sented by Miss Lowrie of Philadelphia in a 
very quaint address. If a guild is composed 
of many sects, the teaching of sectarianism 
means danger. The truth of the whole mat- 
ter appeared in a paper prepared by a New 
York working girl shut up in a hospital, and 
was read by Miss Grace Dodge. The right 
kind of religion is not outward form but an 
inward grace. Deeds and words, not preach- 
ing, reach the heart. If the teacher or di- 
rector of the club is as she wishes the girls to 
be, the girls will soon find it out. The in- 
spiration of personal character is the most 
forceful religious teaching that can possibly 
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be given. Causes of success and of failure in 
clubs for working women were presented in a 
series of short, practical papers from Massa- 
chusetts clubs. Certain rules were empha- 
sized, such as: Ask no question of members 
that you would not ask outside; study other 
things than bookkeeping and current news; 
refinement and courage should have their 
place; cultivate real sympathy and interest 
between members; teach how to be rather 
than how to seem ladies; abide by business 
principles; visit sick members; know your 
members intimately; have plenty of music, 
brightness, fun and motion; be sure to geta 
pleasant room for the meetings; keep each 
member busy. 

The Raing Day Club of New York sent 
down as its delegate Miss E. Marguerite 
Lindley, who wore an attractive but abbre- 
viated tweed costume, and who presented the 
true idea of the club when she said that, if 
the mistress would wear a suitable gown on 
rainy days, the maids would soon wish to 
adopt the same costume. 

Two papers presented at the Thursday even- 
ing session at the Drexel Institute would 
have attracted special attention even if the 
author of one of them had rot been an editor 
of The Congregationalist. Miss Dyer’s paper 
on How to Read a Newspaper was rich in 
thought and delivered with rarecharm. Back 
of the paper, in the hearts of all who knew 
her, rose the record of her work for and with 
Boston girls, and this alone would have com- 
manded interest and attention. Miss Dyer 
advocated judicious study of the daily paper 
a8 an incentive toward a liberal education. 

An encouraging feature of the convention 
was the gracious hospitality extended to del- 
egates, eight out of ten being working women, 
by the best citizens of Philadelphia. Not 
only were the University of Pennsylvania, 
the Drexel Institute, the Y. W. C. A. and the 
School of Industrial Art opened for social 
entertainments, the presidents acting as hosts, 
but beautiful private residences, as that of 
Mrs. W. L. Elkins, extended full hospitality 
to the stranger guests. The Pevnsylvania 
Society of Colonial Dames entertained the 
convention at tea in Independence Hall, and 
less public courtesies from some of Philadel- 
phia’s proudest dames showed that the organ- 
ization has gradually made its way to the 
hearts of the fortunate ones of the country. 

The presence of a large number of wage- 
earners has been mentioned. In many clubs 
funds were raised in various ways in order to 
defray the expenses of delegates. These keen- 
witted girls thoroughly enjoyed the discus- 
sions, social pleasures, insight into the lives 
of other workers and the glimpses of indus- 
trial art which rouse the ambition of all pro- 
gressive workers in these lines. If the con- 
vention had no other meaning it would be 
something to have listened to words of wis- 
dom from the lips of remarkable women and 
to have been entertained in such royal fashion 
by college presidents and ladies of highest 
culture. The wage-earners (we are all work- 
ers, either for love or for money, said Mrs. 
Perot) wore happy faces, easily made friends 
with each other and plainly delighted in their 
unusual holiday. 

The choicest sights of the city were shown 
to the visitors. Glimpses of Cramp’s ship- 
yard, Independence Hall, libraries and mnu- 
seums, the battleship Iowa and beautiful Fair- 
mount Park in its early spring loveliness 
agreeably varied the consideration of serious 
problems. On each of the three days a deli- 
cious luncheon was served to all guests in the 
parish rooms of St. Luke’s Church. Tables 
were generously decorated with apple blos- 
soms, cowslips and violets in artistic designs. 
A long line of carriages was in waiting out- 
side the church each day to convey guests to 
places of interest. What could the Pennsyl- 
vania Association do more, was the thought 
of each gratified guest as good-bys were said. 

A national league of clubs and guilds, hav- 
ing for their object the welfare of working 
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women, was decided upon and resolutions con- 
cerning its formation were presented by Miss 
Edith Howes of Boston. H. M. N. 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 30 


The leader, Mrs. W. H. Fairchild, assistant 
treasurer of the board, choosing for her sub- 
ject God’s Injunction to Joshua, “ Be strong 
and of a good courage,’”’ spoke of courage 
as one of the greatest virtues and as a nec- 
essary supplement to faith in illustrating 
the topic by the story of the warrior of old 
whose invincible sword struck terror and dis- 
may among the ranks of his enemies. His 
king sent for the sword that he might examine 
it and discover wherein lay its magic power, 
but returned it to the soldier saying that he 
could not see that it was more than an ordi- 
nary weapon. “ Ah, sire!” said the owner, 
*T could have told you that there was noth- 
ing in the sword itself; but if you will exam- 
ine the arm and the heart behind it you will 
find the secret.” 

The topic, in these times of discourage- 
ment, struck a chord that touched all hearts, 
as was shown by all the other speakers. 

Mrs. Capron, Mrs. Kellogg, Miss Adams 
and others contributed to the deepening of 
the impression, and Miss Elsie M. Garretson 
of Foochow spoke of the constant source of 
strength and comfort which the “ fear nots” 
of the Bible had been to her in her missionary 
experience, and said that, in returning to her 
work as she hopes to do in the autumn, it 
was a joy to feel that the same God of com- 
fort would be going with her, and that the 
“fear nots’ would still fit every untried 
emergency as they had done in the past. 

Mrs. J. W. D. Carter of Portland, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Maine branch, spoke 
of the activity in that State, more meetings 
having been held there in the past year, and 
more societies having been formed, than for a 
long time previous. They were trying to im- 
press upon every woman to whose heart had 
come the gospel of salvation that she must 
** pass it along.”’ 

Notice was given of the Children’s Mission- 
ary Festival, to be held at Berkeley Temple 
Saturday, May 8, at 2.30 p.m. The special 
subject will be the work in China, and the 
children will be asked to contribute towards 
the raising of sufficient money to erect a new 
building for the girls’ boarding school in Foo- 
chow, which is exceedingly cramped for room. 
Mention was made of the calendar topics, and 
earnest prayers were offered for these and in 
behalf of a member of the executive commit- 
tee, who is seriously ill. 
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The Conversation Corner 


HERE was one CAT 
left out of our re- 
cent feline sympo- 
sium for the simple 
reason that there 
was altogether too 
much of him to put 
into any ordinary 
Corner with any 
other ordinary fel- 
low cats. I have 
been waiting since 
for a chance to give him a whole broad- 
side, with ample room for him to display 
himself in the various attitudes secured by 
his artist. ‘‘The General,’ for that is his 
honored name, officially and properly be- 
longs to the Corner, having been for a long 
time a familiar inmate of the business of- 
fice of The Congregationalist, where I have 
no doubt many of our readers have seen 
him, with a ribbon around his neck, lying 
in a dignified manner just inside the cash- 
ier’s rail, his immense form in fact nearly 
filling the opening where you put your 
money in for your year’s subscription. | It 
all has to go, if not literally through his 
paws, yet over his head, and I always think 
of him as ‘‘ the watch-dog of the treasury.” 

I ought perhaps to say here that I have 
several times suggested that I would like 
to show his picture to the Cornerers, but 
the first intimation I had that he had con- 
sented to allow himself to appear in so 
public a place was when I met one day 
Dr.—, a well-known Boston divine (I be- 
lieve Mr. and Mrs. Deacon Dudley have not 
visited his church yet, nor must I mention 
his name, but his boys, Bruce and Charlie B., 
are members of the Corner) on Beacon 
Street with his camera, and he told me 
that he had been up to take the General. 
I heard nothing more of it until I received 
a splendid set of proofs, marked ‘* With the 
Compliments of the General,” and accom- 
panied by the following letter, which, as 
you see, is a kind of autobiography and, as 
you will also notice, seems to have been 
composed by himself! It is written in a 
very elegant hand—for a cat—but I suppose 
he had daily watched the penmanship of 
the lady cashier at his desk. I shall pub- 
lish the whole of it—a thing not often done 
with such long letters. 

Dear Cornerers: For a long time I have 
had a great desire to become acquainted with 
you, and now I am going to write you a let- 
ter, telling you a little about my life, and 
then perhaps you will feel as interested in 
me as you do in Kitty Clover. Since I be- 
came a member of the business staff ef The 


Congregationalist, a little over two years ago, 
a picture of Kitty Clover has appeared in the 








“LOOK UP AND NOT DOWN” 


paper and several times mention has been 
made of him, and it has been a very bitter ex- 
perience for me, especially as people come in 
and seem disappointed when they find I am 
not he. Of course it is natural that Mr. Mar- 
tin should think more of him because he 
knows him better. 

Until I was about six months oli I lived in 
a very pleasant family in Dorchester, where 
there were two other cats. One of these was 
a little white kitten and for her I didn’t care 
much, but the other one was an old cat named 
John Calvin, and I was very fond of him. 
We used to have fine times chasing each 
other up and down stairs. One day my little 
moistress said, ‘‘ Now, today, we must wash 
Peeky (that was my pet name) and puta rib- 
bon on him for be is going to have company, 
and we want him to make a good impression.” 
I always bated a sponge bath and I tried to 
hide, but they fuund me and washed me, 
wich made meso angry that I went and got 
into the coal bin and got all black. I am 
afraid it was a very naughty thing to do, and 





“ COMPLIMENTS OF THE GENERAL” 


after I saw th» young lady she spoke so pleas- 
antly to me tbat 1 was ashamed and went and 
washed myself before I saw her again. 

When I went back to the sitting-room I 
heard them saying something about taking 
me away. I didn’t know what they meant, 
but it worried me so that I couldn’t sleep that 
night and the next morning I tried to keep 
out of sight, but they found me and put me in 
a@ bag and carried me away. I was awfully 
frightened and two or three times I cried as 
loud as I could, but it didn’t de any good and 
after what seemed a long time they opened 
the bag and I found myself here. At first I 
hid under the big safe and for two or three 
days I staid there all the time, but one day 
one of the gentlemen—I think he must be the 
business manager, because he has a little 
office of his own—beught a nice piece of car- 

t and put it on his desk for me to sleep on. 

hat was such a nice thing for him to do I 
came from under the safe and stayed in his 
office. The people were all very nice to me 
and finally I lost my 
fear and commenced 
to go about on the 
different desks, 
They bought me a 
pretty collar and a 
purple ribbon which 
is quite becoming, [ 
think. You see once 
in a while I go and 
look at myself in the 
glass the young lady 
keeps on her desk. 

At night a boy 
comes and takes my 
collar off and carries 
me into another 
room where there 
are a great many 
papers. I have to 
sleep in there and it 
is very lonesome, so 
sometimes when I 
see the people get- 
ting ready to go 


home, I know he will come and I crawl awa 
in the darkest corner I can find, but he al 
ways finds me and [ have to go. One thing 
comforts me somewhat: this old Congrega- 
tional House is a great place for rates and 
mice and I have interesting times catching 
them out there in the mailing-room. One 
morning I caught one in the office, but I lost 
it in playing with it, which made me feel 
much ashamed. You see I am quite large— 
I weigh thirteen and one-half pounds—and 
have double paws and I suppose I am very 
clumsy. 

As I said before the people here are very 
nice, but about some things I think they are 
very peculiar. For instance, instead of let- 
ting me eat my breakfast all at once, as they 
all do, they give me one or two pieces at a 
time and they won’t give me that even until I 
have begged for it like a dog and shaken 
hands every time I want it. I am perfectly 
willing to shake hands once, but I don’t see 
the use of doing it half a dozen times, and 
sometimes I[ refuse. 

Besides the business manager there are two 
young men and an older man in the office. 
Of the last I am very fond because he pays 
me a great deal of attention. I like the young 
men also, one of them especially, because he 
always gives me something to eat. The other 
stamps his feet at me, but he always comes 
and pats me afterwards, so I think he likes 
me quite well. There are some very nice 
people in the other rooms. Up in Room 14 is 
an old gentleman who often comes in to see 
me. I don’t like to have callers very well, 
and sometimes I refuse to speak to them, but 
I always like to see him and always go to 
him. I think my picture is going into the 
paper with this letter, and now I am going to 
tell you a secret. I think you would have 
seen it some time ago, but I was very stub- 
born and wouldn’t stay quiet to have it taken. 
You know cats cannot always be good any 
more than children. I concluded the other 
day that I would try and be good and I hope 
you will like my looks, and that next time 
you come to our office, instead of asking for 
Kitty Clover, you will inquire for 

Yours very truly, THE GENERAL. 


That’s good; give me your paw, General! 
We are glad to receive you into our Corner, 
and by sending a stamp you can have a cer- 
tificate of membership. Let me assure you 
that Kitty Clover has not the slightest un- 
kind feeling towards you, as you almost 
intimate. When I was ready to copy your 
letter I could nowhere find it and almost 
gave up the search, supposing that in the 
kindly reconstruction of my library during 
my recent absence this with other valuable 
papers had been neatly laid aside in some 
unknown place. At last I called the recon- 
structor to my assistance and then it was 
found in an envelope marked “ Cats,’’ under 
Kitty Clover, who had affectionately made 
a pillow of it! Does not that sufficiently 
show his sentiments? 

P.S. D. F. says ‘‘ add six brevier lines’’; 
I will add ‘ Dick,” who is just six! 

GLOBE VILLAGE, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have a cat in the house 

which is six years old and weighs twelve 


pounds. His name is Dick and he is a beauty. 
Besstz H. 


Mw: Mad) 





“AND LEND A HAND” 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson ror May 16 Acts 13: 44-14: 28 


PAUL PREAOHING TO THE GEN- 
TILES 


BY REV. A. B, DUNNING, D, D. 


Paul’s first missionary journey apparently 
included three years or more and the larger 
part of it is covered by this lesson. It tells 
briefly the story of the planting of Christian 
churches in an extensive region of Asia Minor, 
among Greeks and among peoples only half 
civilized. The three cities most prominent in 
early Christian history, named in the order 
of their importance, are Jerusalem, Antioch 
in Syria and Antioch in Pisidia. In the first, 
the first Christian church was formed and it 
included only Jews. In the second, the first 
Christian church was organized which in- 
cluded Gentiles and it sent out the first for- 
eign missionaries. In the third, the distinct 
purpose to preach the gospel to Gentiles was 
declared andentered on. The successive steps 
of this entire journey, in which missionary 
labors find such encouraging illustrations, are: 

1. The missionaries rejected by Jews. At 
first they were deeply interested in Paul’s 
preaching and desired to hear more. But 
they soon got more than enough, for they re- 
garded the Scriptures as theirs only, and the 
missionaries offered to the Gentiles the prom- 
ises of the Scriptures. Paul closed his first 
reported sermon to the Jews of Antioch with 
a solemn warning from their sacred books 
[vs. 40, 41]. He began his ministry to the 
Gentiles with a glorious promise, quoted from 
the same books [v. 47]. Thus the Jewish faith 
was made to certify to the authority of Jesus 
as their Messiah, and he was offered to the 
heathen as their Saviour from sin. Paul said 
to the Jews, It was the will of God that the 
good news of salvation should first be pro- 
claimed to you, and this we have done. But 
you have not examined our message; you 
have only repelled it. In doing so you have 
pronounced judgment on yourselves. 

Those who shut their minds from possible 
messages from God are unworthy to receive 
any message from him. They are unfit for 
eternal life. Such were the Jews of Antioch. 
Thay fought the preachers of the new faith as 
shrewdly as if they were modern Christians 
hunting for heretics. They set influential 
women against them. There are no more 
dangerous enemies of Christ than women of 
influence whose religious impulses are stirred 
up by desiguing men against advance move- 
ments in the kingdom of God. The chief men 
in the city also took part in the persecution. 
No doubt they were urged on by the women 
and thought it better to please the Jews who 
lived there than to favor a new movement 
among strangers. This sort of persecution, 
both at Antioch and Iconium, ended as such 
persecutions usually end—in driving out the 
preachers. It is worth noting that they in- 
sisted on being recognized as Jews, and that 
they preached in synagogues till they were 
driven out. Quite likely the Jews told them 
that if they did not wish to preach Jewish 
doctrine according to Jewish methods, the 
fair thing for them to do would be to hire a 
hall and preach as independents. At last 
they did this. 

2. The missionaries treated as gods. This 
was no more to their liking than to be perse- 
cuted as Jews. It would have been easy for 
them to have won a great following at Lystra 
by letting the multitude have their way. 
Why didn’t they heal many men as the 
cripple was healed, and why did they not lay 
emphasis on their powers of healing, as some 
do nowadays, preaching that everybody 
might be free from sickness by following 
them and accepting their views? Instead of 
doing this they disclaimed any peculiar power 
or difference of nature from their hearers, and 
exhorted them earnestly to turn from idola- 
try, either of images or persons, to the living 
God, whose character and claims they elo- 
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quently described. Is not this the true 
method of missions either at home or in for- 
eign nations? 

8. The missionaries treated as devils. It 
was men cf their own faith and race who per- 
suaded the multitude, but lately eager to 
worship the missionaries as gods, to stone 
them as messengers from the devil. The bit- 
terest opponents of Paul and his company on 
this heathen field were missior aries who pro- 
claimed the same God, and these Jewish mis- 
sionaries who temporarily gained leadership 
were in the wrong. The people who, a little 
while before, had been determined to wor- 
ship Paul were now as determined to kill 
him, and they were as little governed by rea- 
son in one case as in the other. Those who 
preach the gospel faithfully must not be too 
much exalted when everybody welcomes them, 
and need not be too much cast down when 
everybody, even those who have followed 
them, opposes them. Time tests truth and 
establishes it. Paul was driven cut of Lys- 
tra. But achurch sprang up there, ard there 
in later years he found one of his closest 
friends and fellow-laborers [Acts 16: 1, 2]. 

4. The work of the missionaries established. 
Temporary reverses did not discourage the 
men who had been called and sent on their 
errand by the Holy Spirit. I can imagine 
Paul and Barnabas talking together after 
they have been driven out of Antioch and 
again out of Iconium, and still later out of 
Lystra. Perhaps Barnabas would say, ‘ Our 
work in this place has failed, just as it did in 
the last place. Wherever we go, these Jews 
follow us and the people turn against us.”’ 
But Paul would reply, “ You know we did 
not start till we had fasted and prayed with 
the brethren; and they and we clearly under- 
stood the Holy Spirit saying, ‘Separate unto 
me Barnabas and Saul for the work where- 
unto I have called them.’ You remember, 
too, that the brethren sent us also, and we 
are responsible to the Holy Spirit and to them 
to complete the work.’’ So they went back 
again to each place and organized churches, 
securing the appointment of elders in each, 
and instructing them how to care for the in- 
terests placed intheircharge. These churches 
appear to have been self-governing, and yet 
to have realized that they all had interests in 
common which required their united wisdom 
in administration. This was primitive Con- 
gregationalism. 

5. The missionaries’ report of their work. 
They stopped at Perga, on their return, to do 
what they had been prevented from doing on 
their first visit, perhaps by the necessity that 
Paul should for his health get quickly into 
the mountainous country. Then they came 
back to Antioch in Syria, from which they 
had been absent perhaps three years on this 
first missionary journey. How eagerly they 
must have been welcomed! How many ques- 
tions were asked and answered in those meet- 
ings after their return! No doubt the breth- 
ren in Antioch were revived by the missionary 
tidings they received, and the impulse of the 
good news did not fail during the two years 
that Paul remained there preaching to them. 
No Christian church will long continue its 
vitality without interest in missions. Every 
church needs to keep in touch with those who 
are representing it in distant fields. Its sense 
of responsibility for giving the gospel to the 
world is the measure of its understanding of 
him who gave his life for the world to re- 
deem mankind. 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING 
Topic for May 9-15. The Outward Show of 

Inward Life. Micah 6: 8; Matt. 22: 31-40; 

Jas. 1; 25-27; Phil. 4: 8, 9. 

The soul facing God. Looking out on the world. 
Guiding its course in accordance with God’s will. 

(See prayer meeting editorial. } 
oo 

Every Christian ought to be a window 
through which somebody could get a glimpse 
of heaven.—Ram’s Horn. 
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disinfectants is the surest de- 
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“How to Disinfect” is a complete illus- 
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tious diseases and in everyday life. Send 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS 
CAPTAIN MAHAN’S LIFE OF NELSON 


To the English navy Lord Nelson is what 
the Duke of Wellington is to the army. 
England never had a greater naval hero 
than he. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
name his superior in the annals of any na- 
tion, although undoubtedly there have been 
men in our own navy, e. g., John Paul 
Jones and Farragut, and perhaps in others, 
who have been his superiors in character, 
who, so far as they had opportunity, won 
similar success, and who, given the same 
conditions, would have equaled him in 
reputation. But he always must stand 
out as one of the most conspicuous figures 
in the naval history of the world, and the 
record of his career is of perennial interest 
and importance. Such a man could have 
no more competent biographer than Capt. 
A, T. Mahan, U. S. N., whose previous suc- 
cesses in literature have placed him fairly 
at the head of that portion of it relating to 
naval affairs. He has accomplished this 
task with an enthusiasm and a discrimina- 
tion alike as notable as the latter, at least, 
must have been difficult. In the two hand- 
some volumes before us the author has 
supplied what must remain a standard 
biography of his subject, and in this par- 
ticular alone he has attained high excel- 
lence. 

As a mere life story his narrative is vivid, 
comprehensive, well-proportioned and ex- 
tremely interesting. He makes Nelson live 
again for the benefit of the reader, portray- 
ing his personal and official characteristics 
with unusual clearness and skill, and with 
a keenness of comprehension and a kindly 
yet unfaltering candor, so far as faults and 
weaknesses are concerned, which inspire 
not only confidence but admiration. But 
the work is more than a mere biography. 
It is a study of the naval history of Great 
Britain, and to some extent of France, dur- 
ing an important period of history. It ex- 
hibits the naval methods, customs and pol- 
icies, now largely gone out of use, by 
loyalty to which Great Britain became the 
mistress of the seas. It pictures the life of 
the British seaman and official, indirectly 
and only by occasional allusions, yet so 
that one gains a good idea of it. It also 
deals with larger subjects, setting forth 
effectively the international political condi- 
tions of the period, especially in the south 
of Europe. It contains much shrewd com- 
ment and criticism upon Napoleon’s career 
and the schemes of the British to neutralize 
or conquer his efforts, and is valuable in a 
high degree to the student of political his- 
tory, quite apart from the relation which it 
holds to Nelson personally. 

Of course, also, it includes stirring de 
scriptions of Nelson’s great sea battles, the 
Nile, Copenhagen and Trafalgar, but it also 
reveals afresh how much, sometimes of 
equal importance with victory in battle, 
may be accomplished by the blockading or 
dogging of an enemy’s fleet, and it brings 
into deserved prominence the fact that an 
apparent defeat sometimes may accomplish 
the effect of a victory, inasmuch as the 
beaten fleet may so cripple its victor as to 
render the latter useless for a long period, 
thereby confusing and neutralizing the en- 
emy’s plans. This is a point upon which 
Nelson dwelt with great emphasis and fre- 
quescy, and which we have never seen de. 
fined and enforced at length anywhere else. 
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In spite of his faults Nelson always will 
retain, and will deserve to retain, the sin- 
cere admiration of all brave and noble men. 
Some of his professional faults were grave. 
For example, he sometimes was daring 
even to recklessness. At times even he 
took the law into his own hands, breaking 
his orders and defying his superiors. One 
of the most interesting features of the 
work is the author’s ocsasional discussion 
of Nelson’s possible culpability in this re- 
spect. Captain Mahan justifies, and we 
think rightly, the position that in some in- 
stances a subordinate may assume the re- 
sponsibility of disregarding orders which 
he has received, but he must take the risk 
frankly. No excuse of good intentions can 
save him in case of failure. He must be 
able to prove, not only that he meant to do 
the best thing, but that, whatever its re- 
sult, he actually did the best thing.. Doubt- 
less among naval men some differences of 
opinion on this point will be created, but 
we do not see how any other position can 
be successfully defended. Men are not ma- 
chines, and the officer who rigidly obeys 
orders, whether circumstanses have ren- 
dered them inappropriate or not, must in- 
variably come to grief. 

In dealing with Nelson’s personal traits 
Captain Mahan’s judgment hardly can be 
commended too highly. Nelson must have 
been, indeed, an unusual character. Evi- 
dently a man of some religious feeling, 
and one who apparently maintained habit- 
ually the practice of personal devotions, his 
relations with Lady Hamilton, even if the 
best interpretation be put upon them, were 
open to serious criticism; and it is to be 
feared, and Captain Mahan evidently be 
lieves, that the best interpretation cannot 
be put upon them. He has treated this 
delicate and difficult department of his sub- 
ject with frankness ard sufficient fullness, 
yet in a truly delicate and manly way. 
Several portraits of Nelson and of others 
closely connected with him appear in the 
book, and a number of diagrams facilitate 
the comprehension of his campaigns and 
battles. The two volumes are handsomely 
printed and bound, and the popularity 
which they are said to have attained already 
in England will be equaled, without doubt, 
in the United States. [Little, Brown & 


Co. $8.00] 
RELIGIOUS 


Dr. Dunning’s volume, Congregationalisis 
in America [$2 00], which has become widely 
known as a classic upon its subject, is re- 
issued under the auspices of the Congre- 
gational Pablishing Society, and it will 
continue to do its important work as a 
conspicuously successful blending of the 
scholarly and popular elements of history 
from our denominational point of view. It 
abounds in illustration, and is too widely 
known to need comment here, It can be 
had by our own subscribers for one dollar. 

The second volume of Professor Kent’s 
History of the Hebrew People is entitled 
The Divided Kingdom [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25] and treats of the history of 
Israel and Judah from the death of Solomon 
to the fall of Samaria and the exile, re- 
spectively. It presents the results of the 
work of Professor Kittel, and other prom- 
inent critical scholars, in a simple and con- 
cise form for the use of the busy, practical 
student. Controversial argumentation is 
avoided, and one is referred to more tech- 
nical works for a discussion of the ques- 
tions of criticism. The author emphasizes 
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the salient points and underlying causes of 
the history, and dwells rightly upon the 
messages and part of the Hebrew prophets. 
The book carries out the plan of the first 
volume, and, owing to our fuller knowledge 
of this period, it is, if a comparison be 
made, even more valuable, The history 
and chronology, as revealed to us in the 
Bible and in extra-Biblical sources, are 
plainly and honestly presented. A careful 
and honest study of this book with constant 
reference to the Bible cannot fail to result 
in an intelligent and, as far as our present 
knowledge goes, correct understanding of 
the history of the chosen people, 

In the autumn of 1896 ten lectures were 
delivered in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, by Drs. C. C. Hall, A. V. G. 
Allen, E, C, Smyth, C. C. Tiffany, W. R. 
Huntington, G. D. Boardman and others, 
which have now been gathered into a vol- 
ume bearing the title Christian Worship 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50]. The 
course of thought is historical and expos- 
itory, the Christian worship of the centu- 
ries being described and the methods of the 
chief religious bodies of Christendom being 
explained. Of course each lecturer spoke 
from the point of view of his own denomi- 
national preference, and the resulting vol- 
ume is therefore valuable for its suggestions 
both of a common spirit and of the diversi- 
ties which equally consecrated Christian 
hearts under different systems of train- 
ing have developed. Clergymen especially 
will appreciate the significance of the vol- 
ume. It is issued in aneat and handsome 
form. 

Modern Methods of Christian Work [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50] is by Rev. G. W. Mead, 
with an introduction by Rev. Dr. C. L. 
Thompson. It is an elaborate, detailed 
and practical manual of all sorts of church 
work. It is the best book of the kind, the 
most modern and comprehensive, the most 
diversified and suggestive, which we have 
seen, We heartily commend it, venturing 
to accompany the commendation with the 
hint that machinery without steam is use- 
less. There are churches in which so much 
attention is paid to methods and appliances 
ot work that the cultivation of spirituality 
seems thrust into the background, Of two 
churches, one of which has little or no 
knowledge of so-called modern methods, 
but is inspired by the true spirit of conse- 
cration, and the other is equipped with the 
most elaborate forms and the moat highly 
organized army of workers, but which lacks 
the presence of the Holy Spirit, the former 
will accomplish the best and most lasting 
service for both God and men. We donot 
say this to undervalue the serviceableness 
of such a book as this or of the methods 
which it commends, but only as a warning 
against too much reliance on mere methods, 

STORIES 

Edward P. Dole, the author ef The Stand 
By [Century Co. $1.25], is assistant at- 
torney general of Hawaii. His book is one 
of the comparatively few successful ex- 
amples of preaching through a story. It 
is a spirited and engrossing novel and at 
the same time a plea and an argument for 
prohibition. In fact, it is the strongest pres 
entation of the prohibitory cause which we 
remember to have seen. The enemy is 
given every advantage by the author an! 
then it is shown how he can be overcome. 
The hero of the story, of course, is the cer- 
tral figure in the prohibition fight, and the 
grim determination with which in such a 


ee 
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contest the liquor interest would probably 
meet its enemy is portrayed in these pages 
with a distinctness not often equaled. The 
plot is admirably handled. It is well pro- 
portioned and so shaped that interest in- 
creases to the end and the love story, al- 
though never lost to sight and never failing 
to enchain attention, after all is secondary 
to the moral purpose of the book. If pro- 
hibition ever is to be made a success it must 
be essentially along the lines suggested in 
this volume, and total abstinence workers 
ought to derive not only inspiration, but 
practical information of solid and lasting 
value from Mr. Dole’s story. 

The Landlord cf Lion’s Head [Harper & 
Bros. $1.75], Mr. W. D. Howells’s story, has 
been coming out as a serial. We have so 
genuine an admiration for Mr. Howells that 
itis always painful not to be able to give 
his stories high praise. In some respects 
they are such examples of conscientious 
work that they appeal to one strongly. 
But, to tell the truth, this is a fine-spun 
and tedious tale. We have found the ut- 
most difficulty in compelling ourselves to 
read it through. The heroine is sweet and 
noble, far above the average in the author's 
works. We do not ask to read always of 
heroes and heroines in the high sense, but 
the commonplace lives and passions of the 
others are treated with such wearisome 
minuteness, and the pettiness and insipidity 
of life is often thrust upon us so fatiguingly, 
that we, at least, have grown unutterably 
weary. 

The Great K. and A. Robbery (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1 25], by P. L. Ford, describes 
in his bright and entertaining fashion a 
*‘hold-up”’ of a train on a Western railroad, 
which was only a sham hold-up, yet fur- 
nished an opportunity for some lively de 
tective work and some personal tribulations, 
but out of the distress and anxiety of which 
the fruition of the hero’s best hopes came. 
The narrative entertains from beginning to 
end and therein answers its evident pur- 
pose. 

It is a long time since we have read a 
book so thoroughly cynical and so boldly 
low in moral tone, and withal so grisly in 
its pictures of grotesque and desperate ad- 
ventures, as The Sign of the Spider [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $125], by Bertram Mitford. 
‘The hero is absolutely selfish to begin with, 
and he grows more so. He deliberately 
abandons all allegiance to moral convic- 
tions, and his example and influence, as 
well as his sentiments, are those of a knave, 
Bold, reckless, yet with some noble qual- 
ities, there is no sufficient excuse for him, 
and we cannot recommend the book. More- 
over, some of the melodramatic and almost 
infernal experiences through which he is 
described as passing are too improbable to 
even seem possible. The book is written 
with ability, but it is ability misused. 

The Master-Beggars [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$150], by L. Cope Cornferd, is a historical 
novel relating to the time of the struggle 
between the Dutch and the Duke of Alva. 
It is a very able story, presenting a graphic 
picture of the wild, undisciplined reckless- 
mess, infused nevertheless with sturdy patri- 
otism, of the famous Gueux, or ‘‘ Beggars,”’ 
and of the stern, relentless cruelty of the 
Spaniatds. The narrative is full of dra- 
matic incident, and a pleasant romance is 
interwoven with its plot. It is written with 
spirit and considerable historical sense, and 
is a good example of a certain useful type 
of novel-writing.——Lovice [J. B. Lippin- 
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cott Co. $1.25], by the late Mrs. Hunger- 
ford, ‘‘The Duchess,’’ is another English 
story, the actors being country gentry and 
their families. Whether intentionally or 
not, it points out vividly the misery which 
came from the love of a bright, warm- 
hearted young girl for an unworthy man. 
It is very interesting, though decidedly sed. 
—Into an Unknown World [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.50], anew book by John Strange 
Winter, is based upon the fact of the caste 
spirit which still exists in Eaglish society, 
although lately much modified. It de- 
scribes the marriage of the heroine, who is 
of high family, to a young man socially far 
below her, and the trials «hich befell her, 
due to the utter difference in her new social 
surroundings from those to which she had 
been accustomed. She is a winsome char- 
acter, and the story turns out agreeab'y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Prof. F. H. Storer’s masterly work, Agri- 
culture in Some of Its Relations to Chemistry 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5 00], bas been 
revised and enlarged for its issue in the 
seventh edition. It is based upon lectures 
delivered by him at the Bussey Institu‘ion, 
connected with Harvard University, from 
1871 to 1897. Addressed originally to young 
farmers and the sons of farmers, and also 
to city bred men intending to interest them- 
selves more or less directly and practically 
with the cultivation of tbe soil, it is a trea- 
tise on scientific farming, in which theory 
is taught and practice suggested. It is too 
scientific and technical for the uneducated 
mind, although an intelligent man may de 
rive valuable knowledge from many por 
tions of it, but the trained and scholarly 
farmer will draw from it an immense 
amount of invaluable information. Of 
course it deals with all such subjects as 
climate, soil, crops, fertilizere, insects, irri 
gation, etc,, and it stands in the foremost 
rank of works which the modern, up-to- 
date farmer needs in his library in order to 
make agriculture pay. Itisin three hand- 
some volumes. 

An agreeable work by the late P. G, 
Hamerton is The Mount and Autun [Rob- 
erts Bros. $200], two somewhat extended 
descriptive essays, the one a narrative of a 
visit to the site of a Gaulish city on Mt. 
Beuvray, the other an account of the neigh- 
boring city of Autun. Mr. Hamerton’s 
genial style, in which he blends narrative, 
history, philosophy and sentiment charm- 
ingly and gracefully, here finds appropriate 
subjects, and without taxing the reader 
severely imparts considerable inférmation 
of significance. Itis one of those delight- 
ful volumes which you do not like to lay 
aside. A portrait of Mr. Hamerton serves 
as a frontispiece. 

In American Lands and Letters [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50] that genial and ex- 
pert essayist and eritic, Donald G. Mitchell, 
skims over the surface of American litera- 
ture, taking off the cream, so to speak, and 
serving it up in tempting fashion for his 
readers. There is no lack of thoroughness, 
so far as thoroughness is essential, yet the 
work is sketchy in its plan and contains a 
series of vivid and charming pictures of 
character and literary service rather than 
elaborate studies. One gains adequate con- 
ceptions of the different authors mentioned 
in most cases, and they seldom, if ever, fail 
to justify themselves upon reflection. The 
book is illustrated delightfully, and im- 
presses one afresh with the rare ability and 
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versatility of its author. 
logical table is appended. 

A new edition of Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis’s 
Corea, the Hermit Nation [Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. $2.50] is out, to which the 
author has added a chapter on Corea in 
1897. The volume is a standard on this 
subject, has met with wide favor, is the 
fruit of personal observation and study, 
and the additional chapter, of course, bring- 
ing down the record to date, adds percep- 
tibly to its substantial value. It is kand- 
somely issued and is supplied with various 
maps and illustrations. 

Life's Comedy, First Series [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50], contains a choice selec- 
tion of cartoons and other p ctures taken 
from the weekly numbers of Life. together 
with the text which they originally illus- 
trated. The wit, sometimes audacious and 
occasionally not very far from irreverent, 
but always genuine and telling, and the spir- 
ited and suggestive p'ctures, executed with 
rare delicacy and power, even if Mr. Gib- 
son’s two types of face do appear and re- 
appear over and over again in different ex- 
pressions and situations, render the book one 
of the events of the season. It will do as 
much to insure a hearty laugh, and thus to 
promote good health and god spirits, as 
any other book of the year thus far. 

Art Education the True Industrial Edu- 
cation [C. W. Bardeen. 50 cents] is the 
second edition of Dr. William T. Harris’s 
address before the National Educational 
Association at the meeting at Nashville 
in 1879 The first edition having been ex- 
hausted, this has been brought out to sup- 
p!y a steady demand.— Littell’s Living 
Age [Living Age Co, $2.25] for January, 
February and March, 1897, is out in the 
usual type and bisding and presents as 
many attractions to cultivated readers as 
ever. Certainly notbing in its own line sur- 
passes it, 


NOTES 

—— Authors may take encoursgement from 
the fact that one of their number, Mr. J. J. 
ai Beckett, once disposed of a story for a high 
price which bad been rejected fifteen times. 

— The price of Dr. E. F. Williams’s vol- 
ume, Christian Life in Germany, is $1 50, in- 
stead of $100. Moreover, it is well worth 
the larger sum, which is not true of all books 
which cost so much. 


—— Mr. Thomas N. Rooker, whose likeness 
the New York Tribune recently published, has 
been connected with that journal since the 
first number appeared, and is the only person 
of whom this is trua. 


—The Bookmanrecently contained Charles 
Reade’s recipe for writing a popular novel, 
given by him to a young friend who used it 
successfully. It is this: ‘‘Make ’em laugh; 
make ’em cry; make ’em wait.’”’ 


The following item from The Publishers’ 
Weekly should interest many of our readers: 


By order of the trustees of the British Mu- 
seum, a portfolio of facsimiles from early 
printed books in the museum eollection, 
mostly from books exhibited in the King’s 
Library, will shortly be published. The port- 
folio will contain thirty-two plates with fall 
descriptions, the books illustrated being, for 
the most part, of the greatest rarity, wy tom 
size of many of them pe, hitherto pre- 
vented their being given as illustrations in 
histories of printing. Among them are the 
early block-books of the Ars Moriendi and 
Biblia Pauperam, the 1454-1455 indulgences, 
the Gutenberg Bible, Mentz Psalter of 1457, 
Mentz Bible of 1462, specimens of the work of 
Sweynheim & Pannartz, Jenson, Ratdolt, and 
Aldus, of the early French printers, of Gerard 
Leeu and Colard Mansion, six Caxtons, and 
books printed at Oxford and St. Albans, and 
by Machlivia, Wynkyn de Worde and Pynson. 





For Books of the Week see page 657. 
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The Young Men's Congregational Club 

The first annual meeting of the club brought 
out a good attendance last week at the Ameri- 
can House. The dining-hall, elaborately dec- 
orated with flags and bunting, presented a 
festive appearance and good cheer ruled the 
prandial hour as a happy close of the first 
period of the young society. The annual re- 
ports brought out some interesting facts. The 
club was organized a little over six months 
ago with a charter membership of 59; since 
then the growth of its membership has just 
reversed those figures. The balance in the 
treasury at this time is $236. The meetings 
thus far bave presented strong programs, and 
the idea of the club has been warmly en- 
couraged by the earnest words of thoughtful 
speakers. The elub has now held five meet- 
ings and the next gathering observes its an- 
nual ladies’ night. President Hall conducted 
the business session. The election of officers 
resulted as follows: Prof. W. C. Boyden, pres- 
dent; J. J. Tillinghast and E. P. Merriam, 
vice-presidents ; E. M. Abbott, treasurer; H.H. 
Stickney, secretary. 

The program of the last meeting was ap- 
propriate to the observance of a ‘ members’ 
night,” and the speakers chosen from the roll 
of members made an excellent impression on 
their associates. Two laymen, Messrs G. F. 
Partridge and L. 8S. James, discussed the 
topic What Should the Up-to-Date Layman 
Expect of the Up-to-Date Clergyman, and two 
ministerial brethren, Rev. W. I. Cole and 
Rev. CO. F. Carter, considered What Should 
the Up-to-Date Clergyman Expect of the Up- 
to-Date Layman. The good-natared and help- 
ful hints offered by each set of speakers were 
reeeived in the same spirit in which they were 
given, and the club must be congratulated 
that both sides of such practical questions 
could be so ab!y represented from among its 
own members, 


About Boston Greeks 

Whether the conduci of their brethren in 
Greece warrants their devotion or not, the 
fact remains that the Greeks of Boston have 
shown a brave love of country, carried to a 
most altruistic extent. Starting a dozen 
years ago with a handful they have grown to 
600 in Boston alone, 700 in Lowell and 2,000 in 
Massachusetts. Leaving out such men as the 
consuls past and present, Professor Anagnos 
of the Perkins Institute for the Blind and a 
few enterprising young men, the body of the 
Greek inhabitants of Massachusetts are fruit 
dealers, teamsters or poorly paid mill hands. 
Most of them are thrifty. It is told that a 
mill hand in Lowell on less than $4.50 a week 
supported himself, and in a year and a few 
months bad sent home $150 to his family in 
Greece. Few of the American Greeks are 
married. There are probably not twenty-five 
Greek women in Massachusetts. As a rule 
they have a most intense love of the home- 
land, which is about matched by their hatred 
of the Turks. 

A few nights ago they held a mass meet- 
ing in Oid Fellows Hall. The consul, Mr. 
Timayenis, presided, and several well-known 
Greeks spoke. Nota word could the reporter 
understand, but he could read the story in 
their faces. A few of the men looked com- 
fortable and well cared for. The majority of 
the 400 there had dark, forbidding faces, 
rough clothes and savored of the slums. 
But every man was ready to help King 
George. A hundred stood ready to pay 
their own expenses. More would go if they 
were able. One man gave $1,500, probably 
his wholesavings. Twothousand dollars were 
raised in a few minutes. There were tears in 
fnany hard eyes as they pledged themselves 
to give their all, and their life as well, in the 
cause of little Crete, which the fatherland has 
taken up. There was a depth of devotion 
that was touching. A hundred and fifty men 
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have gone from Boston to make up the 500 
who sailed from New York on Saturday. 
And despite all unpleasant reports from the 
other side many more are ready to go as soon 
as money can be provided for their equipment, 
for Greece cannot even pay their expenses, 
and pays the volunteers no money in the field. 

Meanwhile philanthropists are doing much 
to aid the suffering if not to help wage actual 
warfare. Among those who have interested 
themselves in the matter are Archibald M. 
Howe, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Annie Fields, Mrs. 
John L Gardner and J. M. Rodocanachi, the 
well-known Greek ex-consul at Boston. The 
latter says he has hardly fifteen minutes a 
day for his own business so engrossed is he in 
packing off boxes of clothing etc., to the front. 
One thousand dollars have also been cabled to 
the Greek Woman’s Relief Union within a 
few days. To the intent that yes more may 
be done for relief through this organization, a 
number of prominent Massachusetts women 
called a meeting of those interested for this 
week Tuesday. 


No License Jubilee 

A significant event was the celebration in 
Cambridge last week of a ten years ‘‘no 
license”’ jubilee. The university city has 
voted ‘‘no”’ every time for ten years, and has 
suppressed all open sales of liquor. Saturday 
and Sunday were the days set apart for pub- 
lic exercises. Ten thousand souvenir badges 
were given away to school children. Satur- 
day there were several factory meetings and 
two mass meetings in the evening. At Union 
Hall in the afternoon the speakers were Prof. 
F. G. Peabody and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 
Ex- Mayor Bancroft presided at the mass meet- 
ing in the evening. There was also a mass 
meeting at St. John’s Hall at which Father 
O’Brien presided, showing at least one bond 
of union between the Cambridge churches of 
all denominations. Professor Peabody said, 
“‘The ten years have not fully solved the 
question; Cambridge has simply done away 
with open saloons. ... We may not have the 
$80.000 we would have had from license, but 
we have the $300,000 added taxable property.” 

Among the speakers at the jubilee exer- 
cises were Judge John W. Hammond of the 
Superior Court, Father Scully, Rev. Alexan- 
der McKenzie, D.D., Dean Hodges, Senator 
F. W. Dallinger, Representative Myers of 
Cambridge and Edwin B. Hale. Sunday even- 
ing there were union, meetings of fourteen 
churches, with remarks from eighteen differ- 
ent clergymen and fifteen laymen. Prominent 
among them was Deacon Frank Foxcroft, 
chairman of the citizens no licenss committee. 


The New Southern Station 

Ground has been broken for the Boston & 
Albany and New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford’s $12,000,000 union station, which will be 
the largest railway station in the world. It 
will cover forty acres between Summer, Cove 
and Kneeland Streets, and extend into what 
is now Fort Point Channel, where it will be 
necessary to drive 40,000 piles, some of them 
forty-five feet long. It is to be acommanding 
building of red Stony Creek granite and 
brick, several stories high in certain portions, 
with a great clock tower entrance at the cor- 
ner of Summer and Cove Streets, having a 
radius of 228 feet. There will be twelve acres 
of roof, over the train sheds, waiting-rooms, 
baggage-rooms and carriage concourse. 

Even with this large area the station will be 
the first in the world to have two stories of 
tracks. Ona level slightly above the street, 
‘twenty-eight terminal tracks will be laid, 
with their platforms and all accommodations, 
over a system of two large route tracks to 
come in and go out of the station in a great 
loup, far below the street, yet so comm)- 
diously arranged that 2,000 trains will be 
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handled daily. Each of these track stories 
will be connected with the street and the 
baggage and passenger-rooms by broad in- 
clines, so gradual that the people will not 
realize that they are ascending and descend- 
ing what would make a very long staircase. It 
is said that this station would not be crowded 
by all the people who have ever come into 
Boston in one day. Another new thing will 
be the handling of baggage upon special plat- 
forms between the tracks toward the rear in- 
stead of forward. 

Norcross Brothers, the contractors, have 
made an interesting drawing, representing all 
the largest buildings of Boston huddled to- 
gether on the site of this station and leaving 
plenty of room to spare. The ground area 
is thus more extensive than that of the 
Cadet Armory, Mechanics’ Building, Old 
South Church, Trinity Church, Faneuil Hall 
and Market, State House, Old State House, 
Exchange, Post Office, City Hall, Public 
Library, Carter Building and a dozen more 
great office buildings and hotels. The only 
Similar structures in the world that approx- 
imate it in size are the new station at St. 
Louis and the one at Frankfort, Germany. 





WORTHY HONORS TO A VETERAN 
STILL IN HARNESS 

Oo Wednesday of last week the Franklin 
Couaty Association of Congregational Minis- 
ters united with the Franklin Conference in a 
day’s meeting with the church at East Charle- 
mont, Mass., devoting the afternoon session 
to a celebration of the eightieth birthday of 
its pastor, Rev. Lyman Whiting, D.D. Invi- 
tations had been widely sent to interested 
churches, institutions and individuals, and 
while many friends assembled, a much larger 
number of salutations were received by mail 
and the telegraph. The exercises began with 
the presentation of gifts by the children and 
their singing an original hymn prepared for 
the occasion by President Rankin of Howard 
University. Dr. Whiting then read a paper, 
presenting in modest spirit, but most interest- 
ing detail, his recollections of his many years, 
fifty-five of which have been spent consecu- 
tively in pastoral service. The salutations 
which followed were divided into four half- 
hour periods, from churches, colleges and 
academies in which he has interested himself, 
theological seminaries and friends. 

The greetings from his native town and 
his early church were presented in person by 
the pastor of that church, the First Congrega- 
tional of North Brookfield, Mass.; a delegate 
was also present from the church in Brook- 
field, which was his first settlement, and one 
from South Williamstown, which he left eight 
years ago for his present field. Letters were 
also read from churches which he has served 
in Lawrence and Reading of this State; also 
from similar churches in New Hampshire, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Iowa and Wis- 
eonsin. The greetings from the colleges and 
academies and seminaries were peculiarly 
hearty, and revealed what a powerful and 
widespread inflaence for good has gone forth 
from this life. Professor Merriam brought 
the greetings of Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary, and finely emphasized the value of 
many short pastorates distributed over diverse 
points of opportunity as contrasted with a 
single long stay with one church. Not the 
least interesting circumstance of the day was 
the sight of the genial and youthful doctor 
himself, in whose honor the church offered 
its abundant hospitality; with eyesight un- 
dimmed, with brisk step, with undiminished 
love for the pastorate and eagerness to pursue 
its tasks, he was a living manifestation of the 
power of a keen mind and hard study to make 
fruitful the years which are so often devoted 
to nourishing decaying powers. J. Le 8. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at ll aA. M. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Bromfield Street Church, 
May 10,10 a.m. Subject, Christian Socialism. Speaker, 
Dean George Hodges, D. D. 

WORCESTER CENTRAL CONFERENCE, Boylston Cen- 
ter, May 1 

MIDDLESEX UNION ASSOCIATION, Fitchburg, May 
11,9 A.M. Ladies’ day. 

WORCESTER NORTH CONFERENCE, Gardner, May ll, 
7.30 Pp. M., continuing through May 12, 

GENERAL ASSOCIATION @F MASSACHUSETTS.—An- 
nual meeting at Plymouth Church, Worcester, begin- 
ning Tuesday, May 1s, at 3.30 P.M. Organization; ad- 
dreases of welcome by the pastor and response from 
the moderator; reports of the secretary and treasurer 
and of the committees on temperance and gambling. 
7.30. Sermon by Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, followed by 
the communion, with collection in behalf of the min- 
isterial aid fund. 

Wednesday, 9 A.M. Devotional service, led by Rev. 
Isaac ©, Smart. 9.30. Work of the Churches—report, 
(a) Relation of the Pulpit to the Spiritual Life of the 
Church Rey. William H. Davis; (+) Of the Prayer Meet- 
ing, Rev. William W. Jordan; (c) Of the Sunday School 
and Y. P. S.C. E., Rev. James L. Hill. 10.30. General 
diseussion of these subjects. 11.30. Board of Pastoral 
Supply—report. Business. 2.30 P.M. Annual meeting 
of Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. 7.30. e 
Church in Modern City Life. (a) The Church and Sec- 
ular Societies, Rev. Charles P. Mills; (6) The Church 
and Spiritual Power, Pres, Merril! E. Gates 

Thursday,9A.M. Devotional service, led by Rev. John 
L. Sewall. ‘9.30. Ministerial Relief, Rev. Nathan H. 
Whittlesey. 10. Reports of committees on (a) Home 
Evangelization; (J) Religious Literature; (c) Sunday 
Observance. 10.50, Addresses. (a) Divine bpm 
for the Observance of the Lora’s Day, Rev. Edward M, 
Noyes; (») What Can Pastors, Churches and Sunda 
Schools Do to Promote It, Rev. Reuen Thomas; (c 
The Sunday Protective League, Rev. M. Kneeland. 
11.50. Business. 2.30. Pentecostal Power in the Church 
of Today, Rev. A. Ii. Plumb. General discussion. 4. 
Adjournment. 

The railroads will sell round-trip tickets, good May 
18-21 inclusive, at two cents per mile for less than 25 
miles; £1.00 for distances from 25 to 35 miles; and oneand 
one-half cents per mile for greater distances. Enter- 
tainment can be had at the Bay State House for $2.50 
per day; at $2.00, $1.50 and $1.25 at various other hotels, 
varying in some cases as one or two occupy a room; 
and at boarding houses for $1.00. Write to Rev. A. Z. 
Conrad, 

SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent at once 


Indiana, Kokomo, ‘Tuesday, May 11. 
Illinois, Peoria, Monday, May 17. 

Iowa, Algona, Tuesday, May 18. 
Massachusetts, Worcester, Tuesday, May 18, 
Michigan, Saginaw, Tuesday, May 18. 
Ohio, Sandusky, Tuesday, May 18. 
New York, Brooklyn, Tuesday, May 18. 
South Dakota, Vermillion, Toesday, May 18. 
Rhode Island, Newport, Tuesday, June & 

Pennsylvania, Ebeusburg, Tuesday, June 22. 


Benevolent Societies 


THECONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rey, Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer, 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to5, An- 
nual membership. $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman,Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Ne. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WOMAN'S BOARD OF MIS8810NS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
qeanticnel House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the [ndians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 
Gleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D.D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission).—Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congre- 

ational House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 
ll. Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for ne work. Rev. 
George Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field ner nee E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B. 
Palmer, Room 9%, Cengregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
es offering for its eer invested fund, It 
also invites generous individual gifts. Forfullerinfor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev_N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the * Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 

United States at its session held in Chicago in October, 

886. 

THR CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
— supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 

fons from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston, 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome 
Daily prayer meeting, 1] A.M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex 
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cept Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
te B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 
regational House, oston, Send clothing, comfort 
ags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover Bi. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of $—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
noe of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 
. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 

Difficulty is met by certain churches in the 
attempt to collect pew rents. Business meth- 
ods strictly applied sometimes call forth severe 
criticism, and do not always effect the desired 
results. One church we hear of has decided 
that pews shall not be rented to persons who 
are two years in arrears of payments. 

The action of a Nebraska church in recog- 
nizing the ability of an honored member not 
ozly accords with gospel principles, but it is 
the part of worldly wisdom as well, when a 
church has won such friends, to grapple them 
to itself ‘‘ with hooks of steel.’’ 

That ‘‘ corn fed ’ Oklahoma pastor and the 
Sunday school supported by eggs reminds us 
of primitive times, when trade was carried 
on by barter. Certainly there is no chance 
to inflate that currency—unless the corn is 
popped and the eggs are beaten before mar- 
keting. 

What will disbelievers in foreign missions 
say to the situation in the New Mexico Asso- 
ciation, where two able, consecrated young 
Mexicans, converted and educated in the mis- 
sions of their own country, were approbated 
to preach to the heathen of America? 

Municipal leagues and civic federations, as 
indeed all organizations for reform, should be 
scrupulously careful as to their methods and 
practices, lest, like one we hear from in a 
western city, they merit the adjuration, 
‘* Physician, heal thyself.’’ 

The western association which resolved it- 
self into a council and recognized two new 
churches probably got as much inspiration 
as it would have gained from the most elab. 
orate program of theoretical papers. 

We imagine that the Nebraska community 
which recently received the ministration of 
an evangelist ‘‘ between trains’’ found four 
hours none too long a stop for this spiritual 
refreshment. 

Appreciative tokens of esteem were those at 
the leavetaking of a prominent pastor in an 
Interior church. The record of the past sug- 
gests the reasons for regret at the close of this 
pastorate. 

Notice the large number of church debts 
wholly or partially raised in Connecticut. 
The spring is a propitious time for clearing 
financial accounts as well as for house-clean- 
ing. 

The advantage of the ‘‘ pleasant evening 
gatherings’’ which a New, England church 
has held the past winter is that they can be 
held whether the night is fair or foul. 

That licentiate in the Sunflower State has 
no need to be ashamed of the results of his 
efforts during the last three years to develop 
old churches and found new ones. 

With the energy which an Ohio conference 
leads off to meet the first H. M.S. debt in that 
State, there is little probability that the burden 
will last long. 

Easter sermons by those who deny the Mes- 
siabship and resurrection of Christ must be 
rather anomalous productions. 


Of Special Note 

A good start to secure the C. E. convention 
of 1899 by a city of the Lake States. 

Boy gardeners of a Massachusetts church 
amply rewarded. 

A co-operative stimulus to missions in Mich- 
igan. 

Origin of foreign missions at home in Cleve- 
land. 


FROM ST. LOUIS 
Spring Elections 
The Republicans of St. Louis, in the face of 
a divided Democracy, carried the city by de- 
cided majorities. The Civic Federation first 
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gave a partial support to Mr. Merriweather 
as a candidate for the Democratic nomination, 
but later endeavored to focus its strength 
upon Mr. Harrison, a gentleman above re- 
proach, but who is said to have unfortunate 
political affiliations. As a result the Feder- 
ation has not come from the struggle with 
untarnished reputation. The best elements 
in the city are not enthusiastic for the Re- 
publican administration. The mayor is un- 
doubtedly in sympathy with the saloons and 
is more or less in league with the machine 
politicians. The School Board Bill of the 
Civic Federation has been amended and car- 
ried at Jefferson City. The feature which 
placed the appointment in the hands of the 
mayor was eliminated and election of each 
member of the board by the city at large was 
substituted. An election under the new pro- 
visions has not yet been held, but one has 
been ordered in the face of an attack upon 
the constitutionality of the bill. At the last 
election a proposition was voted down to tax 
the people half a mill on the dollar for a 
period of five years to erect a building for 
the Pablic Ltbrary, which now occupies a 
part of the building of the school board. 


Union Revival Work 

Some time ago ten or twelve of the larger 
city churches united in a Friday evening 
meeting, looking to closer union and a larger 
spiritual blessing. From this grew an invita- 
tion to Mr. Moody to visit St. Louis. Careful 
preparation was made. A chorus choir was 
trained, and the largest audience-room in the 
city secured. Mr. Moody conducted two serv- 
ices daily for four days in April. The hall 
was crowded to the doors, and hundreds were 
turned away. The preaching was direct and 
strong. Mr. Moody’s eloqusnce did not at- 
tract to itself, but riveted attention upon the 
truth. The newspapers devoted pages to his 
sermons. The spiritual life of the churches 
has been quickened, and a Sunday evening 
service has been organized in the Music Hall 
of the Exposition Building. Rev. S.J. Nichols, 
D. D., delivered the first sermon, and other 
city pastors will unite to maintain the serv- 
ice. It is worthy of note that, after Mr. 
Moody had been preaching the gospel during 
the week to crowds, unhindered by storms, 
that most eloquent infidel, Robert G. Inger- 
soll, spoke on the clear evening of the Lord’s 
Day to a half-filled theater. The contrast, 
when the training and history of the men are 
taken into account, is striking. 


Easter Sermons 

The resurrection was commemorated in our 
churches with appropriate sermons, mus.c 
and floral decorations. In some cases the 
Lord’s Supper was celebrated. Two note- 
worthy Easter sermons were delivered by 
prominent Jewish rabbis, one on The Origin 
and Meaning of Easter, and the other on The 
Passover aud the Resurrection of Christ. In 
each Renan was quoted as saying that Jesus 
did not rise from the dead, but the disciples 
were deluded or self-deceived. In one case 
Tsrael was congratulated that one of the race 
occupied so exalted a place in human history. 

J. P.O. 


THE ARIZONA ASSOCIATION 

A writer in a recent number of one of our 
denominational papers suggests as one means 
of reducing expenditures, dispensing with 
State meetings, or at least limiting their fre- 
quency to one in three or more years. It is 
believed that if he were a missionary in Ari- 
zona or New Mexico, where the churches are 
200 miles apart and it is a rare thing for one 
to see a brother minister of the same denomi- 
nation except at the annual gatherings, he 
would not be disposed to practice this form of 
economy except as a last resort. Though the 
cost is heavy, it is believed ont here that no 
expenditure of money yields batter returns. 
One pastor had to travel 480 miles and over 
four lines of railroad. 

The meeting was held at Prescott, April 13- 
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15. The entertaining church had just bade a 
reluctant farewell to its pastor, Rev. T. D. 
McLean, who went East for further study. 
He leaves a good record. The church has in- 
creased its annual benevolences to $678 in 
1896. The new pastor, Rev. E. D. Wyckoff, 
was on the grourd in time to welcome the 
association. The principal theme of discus- 
sion, Christian Education in Arizona, was 
opened by an address by F. 8S. Hafford, re- 
cently principal of one of the Los Angeles 
schools and an expert in both public and de- 
nominational education. President Baldwin 
of Pomona College contributed’ much by his 
wise counsel to the settlement of the educa- 
tional problems in hand. His address on 
Man was most interesting and suggestive. 
The discussion culminated in a movement 
looking toward the establishment of a Chris- 
tian home in connection with the Territorial 
Normal School at Tempe. Here proper reli- 
gious and social influences will be provided for 
such normal students as may wish to avail 
themselves of the home, and supplementary 
instruction will be given in the line of prep- 
aration for college. The association has left 
the matter in the hands of a strong committee 
with power to incorporate and proceed with 
the establishment of the home, provided that 
sufficient financial encouragement can be se- 
cured. If this beginning be made, it is with 
the understanding that it may grow into a 
college in time, if it can, but the association is 
in no way committed to the college idea. 

Other topics treated were The Church’s 
Mission to the Community, To the Social Na- 
ture, To Denominational Organizations; Pub- 
lic Worship as a Means of Grace, The Prayer 
Meeting, and The Separatists in England. 
The reports from the churches were uni- 
formly encouraging. The one church organ- 
ized during the year, that among the Mexi- 
cans at Tempe, shows gratifying progress and 
at the same time a need that can scarcely 
be exceeded anywhere in the land. It re- 
ceives no home missionary aid and the pas- 
tor, Rev. Stephen Edwards, provides for his 
own support and that of his family, except for 
$170 contributed by the Arizona churches. 
More money would mean more time for the 
work. The need is great and the door open. 

The reception given the delegates at the be- 
ginting of the exercises, and the closing ses- 
sion with its experiences from workers, were 
interesting features, each in its own way. 

E. H. A. 


ASSOCIATIONAL COUNCILS 


The Frontier Association of Nebraska, which was 
to meet at Ogalalla for its spring session, arranged 
aseries of services entirely out of the usual order. 
The pastor, Rev. W.S. Hampton, had been holding 
revival services during the winter at his two out- 
stations, Brule and Sherman School House, and had 
succeeded in gathering large churches at both 
points. Preliminary organizations had already 
been formed. Instead of a formal program coun- 
cils of recognition were arranged for April 26, 21. 
Sherman School House is about midway between 
Ogalalla on the U. P. Railroad and Grant on the 
Burlington, and delegations came from both places. 
The afternoon session was devoted to considering 
The Need of the Church, [ts Polity and Aims. The 
place was found to be ina large community of per” 
manent settlers, and to have a good outlook’ 
Thirty-two persons united in the organization 
An address to the deacons was given and the right 
hand of fellowship was extended. The prayer of 
consecration was offerei by Rev. C. G. Murphy- 
A beuntiful collation was served by the women at 
noon. At the evening session a sermon was preached 
by Rev. C. W. Preston, and the address to the 
church was given by Sapt. Harmon Bross. The 
following day the whole delegation with a number 
of members from the newly organized church drove 
to Brule, 12 miles distant, for a similar service. 
The revival services at Brule during the winter 
had been of deep and widespread interest. Twenty- 
four persons, most of them heads of families, had 
entered into the preliminary organization. Some 
of them spoke with signal ability of the need of a 
church organization in the community, and of the 
outlook for good work. After the council voted 
heartily to recognize the hurch the formal service 
was held, Superintendent Bross preaching the ser- 
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mon, Brule is in the midst of the cattle region of 
the Platte Valley, and it was stated as an iilustra- 
tion of the few changes oc ‘urring in the population 
that the precinct in four years had lost but two 
voters. Both of these churches are in communi- 
ties unreached by any other denomination. 





THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Hartford 


The Rhineberger Club gave a concert last Tuesday 
evening and was assisted by Miss V. W. White and 
Mies Eloise Fellows.—At the faculty conference 
last week Wednesday the subject discussed was the 
Minister in Society. Professor Perry led the con- 
ference.——The second debate of the Junior De- 
bating Society was held last Saturday evening on 
the question, Resolved, That prohibition is the best 
way of dealing with the liquor question. 


Yale 

Among last week’s lectures was The Gentler Side 
of Puritan Character, by Rev. E. P. Parker, D. D. 
—The final examinations for the Senior Class will 
be held May 13-15, the class supper on the 18th and 
the Commencement exercises and alumni meeting 
on the 19th.——Professor Brastow is concluding his 
ceurse by a series of lectures on The Care of Souls. 
—The Senior Class preachers last week were 
W. H. Rowe and W. H. Short. 


Oberlin 


Of the 22 men who graduate this year—i7 classi- 
cal and five English—12 report engagements al- 
ready made for work next year. Five stay in Ohio, 
two go to Nebraska, two to South Dakota, one to 
Kansas, one returns to Ontario and one to Wiscon- 
sin. In the case of most of the others arrange- 
ments are well advanced toward securing work.—— 
Recitations closed last week, and the present week 
is given up to examinations and Commencement 
exercises.——The baccalaureate sermon last Sunday 
was by Prof. E. I. Bosworth. The Commencement 
address, May 6, is to be given by Prof. W. D. Mac- 
Kenzie of Chicago, and the alumni address by Pres. 
W. G. Frost of Berea, 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 
Mass.—Hampshire East Conference in Enfield 
April 27 considered: How Can Church Attendance 
Be Increased Today? Preparation for the Sunday 
School Class Without a Teachers’ Meeting and The 
American Board. Rev. G. J. Newton preached. 


Andover Conference, at its 38th annual meeting, 
April 27, was to a considerable extent occupied 
with a discussion of the status of the two Lowell 
churches, the First and the First Trinitarian. The 
council which decided that both were de facto 
churches had declined to pass on the question as to 
the membership of these churches. The Trinita- 
rian Church claimed membership in the conference, 
and also included in its statistics of its own mem- 
bership many whom the First Church ccunts as its 
members. The statistical report of the scribe of 
the conference was the subject of rather sbarp dis- 
cussion. The matter was referred toa committee, 
which, however, did not report at that session. 
The questions at issue are left unsettled. The ser- 
mon was by Rev. F. H. Page. There was also a 
missionary address and a discussion on Our Idle 
Male Members and How to Get Them to Work. 


Worcester South Conference met for its annual 
meeting with the Evangelical Church, West- 
boro, April 28, The topics were: Is the Church 
Realizing Christ’s Idea of It? The Educational 
Value of the Church, “ Attractions” at Church— 
Legitimate and Illegitimate, The Relation of the 
Church to Outside Organizations, The Inspirational 
Churcb, and Our Denomination in the Educational 
Work-of the United States. Rev. B. A. Robie 
preached the sermon. 

O.—Grand River Association met at Pierpont, 
April 27, 28. Rev. C. N. Pond preached the sermon. 
The topics were: The Social Life of the Church, 
What Constitutes a Thoroughly Organized Church, 
Kingdom Extension, The Relation of Creed to Life, 
My Ideal Pastor, My Ideal Layman, The Country 
Church and Ian Maclaren’s Theology. Hereafter it 
is proposed that ministerial membership in the 
association be conditional on connection with some 
church in this body. 

Medina Conference held its annual meeting at 
Wellington, April 28, 29, and discussed these topics: 
Hard Times and Their Lessons, The Minister and 
the Milking Stool, Present Situation and Needs of 
Our Missionary Boards, New Features of C. E. 
Work. Addresses were made by Mrs. I. V. Wood- 
bury for the A. M. A., Mrs. C. M. Price of China, 
Prof. H. C. King of Oberlin on Some Present Ten- 
dencies in Theology, and Prof. G. F. Wright on 
Mediate Miracles of the Bible. 
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Cleveland Conference met with Bethlehem Chureh, 
Cleveland, April 27, 28, the women of Union and 
Irving Street Churches assisting in entertaining. 
Nearly every church in this largest of Ohio confer- 
ences was represented. About 150 persons took 
dinner in the spacious rooms of the Bible Readers’ 
Home, which adjoins the meeting house and in in- 
teresting after dinner speeches Dr. and Mrs. H. A. 
Schauffler and others explained the work of the 
home. The topics were: The True Message of the 
Ritschlian Theology, Young People of the Church 
and Our Benevolent Societies. A special overture 
to the Ohio H. M. 8. was adopted, urging that the 
debt of $2,000 which rests upon the Ohio Society 
this year for the first time in its history be at onte 
apportioned among the churches of the State, The 
Cleveland Conference pledged itself to raise one- 
third of the debt. The closing session was devoted 
to a communion service. 


ILL.—Southern Association held its last semi- 
annual meeting in Norris City. Sermons were 
preached by Rev. Messrs. W. F. McMillan, James 
Tompkins, D.D., and D. M. Brown. The topics 
were, The Great Purpose and Aim of All Religion, 
Churches and Ministers, The Minister as an Edu- 
cator ina Community, The Minister’s Need of Per- 
petual Self-Culture, The Spirit and Method of 
Conducting the Business of a Church, Normal Drill 
on the Book of the Acts, Evangelistic Meetings, 
The Illinois H.M.8.,and Foreign Missions, The 
Southern Collegiate Institute was reported as do- 
ing good work. An unpleasant duty of the associ- 
ation was the passing of a resolution suspending 
Rev. Ned Forest, recently pastor of the First 
Church, Anna, for deserting his family, church and 
friends to elepe with a woman. A more thorough 
investigation will be made. 


MiIcH.—Detroit Association held its spring meet . 


ing April 26, 27, with People’s Church, Detroit. 
The subjects were: Is the Church Adapting Itself to 
the Changed Conditions of Modern Life? The Re- 
sponsibility of Church Members, Why Do You Read 
the Bible Every Day? The Crisis in Congregational 
Benevolence. The sermon was by Rev. B. F. Aldrich. 

Southern Association held its annual meeting 
at Wheatland, April 19-21. The sermon was by 
Evangelist L. P. Rowland. Topics were: Are Our 
Churches Careful Enough in the Choice of Pastors? 
The Pulpit in Politics, Home Missions and The 
Land and the Book, with stereopticon. 


Mo.—Springfield Association held its spring ses- 
sion at Carthage. It was characterized by vigorous 
discussion of practical themes and by missionary 
addresses, Much interest was reported in the five 
academies and Drury College, all connected with 
this association, 

Wn.—The Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho 
Association convened with the Medical Lake church, 
Rev. J. D. Jones, pastor, and was royally enter- 
tained. When it met in the same place seven years 
ago the church had 22 members, now it has 110. 
Then there were 15 churches and seven pastors in 
the asseciation, now 44 churches, 29 of wnich were 
represented. The program was one that fulfilled 
the most sanguine expectations. The subjects 
were: The Pastor as a Preacher, The Pastor as a 
Teacher, The Needs and Possibilities of Christian 
Work in the Colville Country and in the Big Bend, 
Kindergarten Work as Applied to Sunday Schools, 
The Ideal Sunday School Teacher, The Christian 
Endeavor asa Factor in Christian Culture, The Re- 
sponsibility of the Church for the Purity of the 
Home and for Public Morals, The Reflex Influence 
of Missionary Work, How to Increase Missionary 
Interest, Home Missionary Work in Rural Districts, 
Home Missionary Prcblems, A Year’s Work in the 
Sunday School. The claims of the Ameriean Mis- 
sionary Association and Church Building Society 
were presented and educational interests, espe- 
cially Whitman College and Eells Academy, received 
due attention. The former has made remarkable 
progress during the last year, the number of stu- 
dents enrolled having exceeded anything in its past 
history and the work being wortby of the highest 
commendation. The sermon was by Dr. F. B. Cher- 
ington on The Qualifications for Soul Winning. Re- 
ports from the churches gave evidence of progress. 
The last service was one specially to be remembered, 
when addresses were delivered on What Are We 
Building? and The Faith of the Future. The com- 
munion was then administered. 


CLUBS 

Mass.—The Connecticut Valley Club met in 
Springfield, April 27. The topic was Ethics and 
Evolution. Prof. G. T Ladd of Yale and Profs. 
H. H. Wilder and H. N. Gardiner of Smith spoke. 
About 75 were present, 

Pa —The club of Pittsburg and vicinity met with 
the First Church, Allegheny, April 27. The subject 
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of the evening was Egyptian Antiquities, Rev. 
H. M. Bowden and Miss Effie Butler were the 
speakers. 





NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 651.) 

Union is looking forward to its 75th anniversary, 
which occurs in June, but will not be celebrated 
until fall. Subscriptions are now being received 
for the new organ fund. The C. E. Society has 
shown quite a revival of missionary interest. It 
has pledged $500 for next year, and hopes to be 
represented by native preachers in Japan, China, 
Turkey and India. It will try toaid the A. M.A. in 
work among the mountain whites, and will take a 
share in the jubilee fund of that association. 


The Superintendents’ Union met at Berkeley 
Temple as usual last Monday night, with a some- 
what larger attendance than usual, owing, doubt- 
less, to the general interest in planning the most 
effective programs for Children’s Sunday. That 
important day in the Sunday school calendar was 
the subject for the evening, and was discussed first 
by two leading speakers, Mr. W. H. Emerson and 
Rev. E, N. Hardy, under the topic: How to Make 
It Interesting and Have It Accomplish the Largest 
Results, then an open discussion was held. That 
the observance of the day is becoming more help- 
ful each year as a local benefit to schools and asa 
feature in denominational work was unanimously 
testified. 

DOROHESTER.—Central. Under the auspices of 
this church, Rev. P. B. Davis, pastor, Sunday after- 
noon praise and preaching services have been con- 
ducted in Stewart’s building. At times half the 
seating capacity of the hall, which is about 500, has 
been required. The preachers thus far have in- 
cluded, besides the pastor, Rev. Messrs. Arthur 
Little, D. D., E.G. Porter, W. H. Bolster, D.D., D. W. 
Waldron, G. W. Brooks and W. H. Allbright, D. D. 
The services will be continued throngh the spring 
until warm weather. 


Massachusetts 


WInTHROP.—Union, established last May, is 
gradually strengthening its roots in the community 
and extending its branches to home and foreign 
missions. Its first pastor, Rev. Arthur Truslow, was 
ordained and installed last fall. He has been made 
a life member in the A. M. A. through a gift of 
the church. Christmas barrels were sent to Joppa, 
Alabama and to Grand Lake Stream, Me., in the 
latter case with individual presents from the chil- 
dren. A gift of $30 has aleo been sent to Rev. Ed- 
ward Fairbank of Sholapur, to maintain for one 
year a‘ Winthrop” school in western India. The 
charter membership of the church has increased 
from 21 to 31. The Sunday school is also in good 
condition. The people are hoping for increased 
congregations with the coming to Winthrop Beach 
of cottagers and other summer guests. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT.— Hope. Old Stearns Chapel, the 
home of this church, has been treated to a new coat 
of frescoing, the platform lowered for the comfort 
of the congregation. Also a new, small pipe organ 
takes the place of the old reed instrument. The 
work has been under the direction of a member of 
the church who is a practical decorator. The work 
began with the Men’s Social Club—a temperance 
body—and was helped on by the Ladies’ Aid Soci- 
ety and the Sunday school. The material improve- 
ments followed a little revival season, in which 
several persons were converted and others quick- 
ened. The temperance club has been of great value 
to the men and tothe church. Rev. C. M. Carpen- 
ter is pastor. 

West SOMERVILLE.—Day Street bas been six 
months in its renewed building. The church has 
an average of 150 more in attendance than before. 
Rev. Peter MacQueen, the pastor, has a large Bible 
class of young men, and the Sunday school has al- 
ready outgrown the enlarged vestry. The primary 
school has nearly doubled this year. The church 
will do more for missions this year. 


AUBURNDALE,.—At the missionary concert, May 3, 
interesting addresses were given by Rev. G. T. 
Washburn, D. D., of Pasumalai, India, and by Mrs. 
M. C. Leavitt, who told of her observations of mis- 
sionary work while on her tour of the world in the 
interests of the World’s W. C. T. U. 

BALLARDVALE.—At the last communion, of the 
seven persons received into the church on confes- 
sion four were members of the Junior C, E. Society, 
of which Mr. William Shaw, treasurer of the 
United Society, is the leader. The society numbers 
40 members. The church prospered during the 
year, and at the annual meeting of the society $25 
were presented to the pastor, Rev. A. L. Golder, 
and money was appropriated for a new carpet for 
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the church. At a church festival held recently 
$90 were cleared for an improvement fund. 


BEVERLY.—Dane Street received nine new mem- 
bers May 2, making 35 since Jan. 1, and 86 during 
the present pastorate of less than two years. The 
new history and manual is beautiful and complete. 
The church has been greatly bereaved recently by 
the loss of valuable members, among them Miss 
Nellie P. Dodge, for 19 years a teacher in the pri- 
mary department, and ex-Mayor Charles H. Odell. 
Rey. F. J. Van Horn is pastor. 

IpswicoHu.—First closed its pleasant evening gath- 
erings for the winter with An Evening Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush. Rev. G. W. Christie gave selec- 
tions from [an Maclaren’s book. These gatherings 
were originated by the pastor, Rev. Edward Con- 
stant, and have proved a signal success. The aim 
has been to furnish recreation of an intellectual 
character and to develop the social life of the com- 
munity. Professional men, laboring men, sea-faring 
men and the ladies have been called into requisi- 
tion on the programs. There has been a great vari- 
ety of topics, including travels, addresses, reminis- 
cences and historic, patriotic, literary and religious 
themes, The chapel has been tested to accommo 
date those who wished to attend. 


LOWELL.—French. Last week was a glad one to 
this missionary church, marking the culmination 
of the winter’s work; 24 persons were baptized by 
the pastor, Rev. T. @. A. Coté, at evening services 
held at the homes of the people. In one of the serv- 
ices an entire family, including eight children, 
were baptized. The meetings have given an oppor- 
tunity for instruction concerning baptism, which 
the more formal church service could not secure. 
On Sunday 12 were received into church member- 
ship, four being heads of families and recent 
converts from the Church of Rome, The at- 
tendance at the regular services is much increased. 
— Kirk Street and John Street have united, as 
for four years past, to oppose the effort to locate 
a liquor saloon upon the thoroughfare to their 
houses of worship. The attempt to secure the li- 
cense was unusually determined this year, the ap- 
plicant insisting upon a public hearing, at which 
his lawyer presented reasons for granting the li- 
cense in an address lasting an hour and a half. 
Rev. Messrs. Johnson and Bartlett, assisted by their 
Methodist and Free Will Baptist neighbors, pre- 
sented in half an hour the reasons against, and 
were forcibly assisted by Deacon Cumnock of Kirk 
Street, the agent for the mill, in whose tenement 
house district the location was asked. For the 
fifth year in succession the application for this li- 
cense was refused to the great joy of the churches, 
— Swedish has a new pastor, Rev. A. P. Nelson, 
recently of East Orange, N. J., in whose honor a 
social recognition service has been given by the 
church, with an address of welcome by Rev. C. W. 
Huntington of the High Street Church. 


MARLBORO.— Union has finished a quiet but 
prosperous year. The annual reports showed a 
gain im financial matters. Weekly calendars are 
printed. A stereopticon has been purchased for 
church use, the Harris system has been adopted in 
our benevolences, the Sunday school has been 
graded and a home department added. Steady 
growth of numbers in attendance upon the services 
of the church, especially in the evening, are noted. 
Rev. L. B. Goodrich is pastor. 

NORTH BROOKFIELD.—First. The pastor, Rev. 
J.L. Sewall, recently invited the boys of the Sun- 
day school to a church lawn party, each to bring a 
rake and assist in beautifying the somewhat ex- 
tensive grounds about the meeting house. About 
50 responded. When their labors were over they 
sat down to a maple sugar supper, furnished by the 
women, and spent the evening with the pastor in 
playing games. 

PALMER.—In April, 1847, the First and Second 
Churches held their last serviee in the old meeting 
house at Palmer Center. The Lord’s Supper was 
administered, Last week Sunday, April 25, after a 
lapse of 50 years, the churches united again in an 
anniversary service. The sacrament was adminis- 
tered and a letter was received and read from Rev. 
M. K. Cross of Waterloo, Ia., who was pastor at the 
time of separation. ; 

HARWIOCH.—A series of gospel meetings have 
been a means of blessing to this old church, The 
community has been stirred, large audiences have 
gathered and there have been many interesting 
eases of conversions. The chureh has been quick- 
ened and reinforced. Rev. G. Y. Washburn is 
pastor. 

LupLow.—Union. A council acted upon the res- 
ignation of Rev. A. J. Quick April 28, and it is te 
take effect Aug. 1. The council added a testimo- 
nial to their confidence in the late pastor’s charac- 
ter and ability, and commended his faithful work 
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during this pastorate. Mr. Quick’s pastorate has 
been the longest and most presperous of the church. 
Its membership has more than doubled, its beneyo. 
lences have increased, advanced work has been 
done in the Sunday school and in the two C. E. So- 
cieties. The church is financially prosperous. 


SPRINGFIELD.—Park has sustained a severe loss 
in the death of Henry W. Blake. No truer friend of 
pastor or church in all lines of work could be found 
than he. 

WILLIAMSBURG.—Rev. H. 8. Snyder being dis- 
missed April 27, the council passed resolutions 
commending his pastorate of nine years. A recep- 
tion was tendered him and his wife the same week. 
Many persons tendered their regrets in person. 


® Maine 


CASTINE.—“‘ The Desert Palm,” a unique mission- 
ary society of this place, has just issued its reports 
forthe 17th year Its work has comprised the sup- 
port of a Bible woman in India, $35; two pupils in 
India, $40; a school in Turkey, $20; a pupil in col- 
lege at Harpoot, $25; and relief work, $5. The soci- 
ety has sent during its brief life $1,850 to mission 
fields 


BaNGoR.—Hammond Street. Rev. H. W. Pope 
closed the special meetings recently. The church 
gtatefully acknowledges the spiritual uplift re- 
ceived.—One of the local papers published for 
an Easter issue a symposium, from Congregational 
pastors and others, upon The Resurrection, as a 
historic event. 

ROCKLAND issues an attractive manual this year 
containing several pages of historical notes show- 
ing the united work of Baptists and Congregation- 
alists at the start, and the growth of the early 
church, Forms and rules as usual are part of the 
contents. Rev. C. A. Moore isthe present pastor. 

DEDHAM AND HOLDEN.—These feeble churches 
have been strengthened by accessions, so that the 
pastor, Rev. H. A. Freeman, is greatly encouraged. 
Easter was observed by a missionary offering, and 
Holden bas also sent $9 to India, 

CORNISH.—A course of illustrated lectures on 
foreign lands, with historical, artistic and literary 
matter, given by the pastor, Rev. J. B. Saer, has 
been valuable and popular. 

PRESQUE ISLE.—The Gale meetings have stirred 
the whole community, and many conversions are 
resulting. About 200 persons signed cards. 

WEST BROOKSVILLE.—Rev. F. W.Snell has served 
acceptably here nearly three years, and will leave 
many friends who regret his resignation. 

FREEPORT is holding a revival and enthusiastic 
temperance meetings. One Sunday 123 persons 
signed the pledge. 

Bethel recently had a fine choral festival._—— 
Boothbay Harbor held a eelebration supper at 
the cloge of the business year netting $30. 


New Hampshire 


EXETER.—Second, After a year or more of un- 
certainty a location has been secured for the new 
edifice. Arrangement has been made for the trans- 
fer of a corner residential site west of the academy 
grounds, 100 feet square, to the academy for the 
church in exchange for the old site, which will 
come into the possession of the academy te com- 
plete its quadrangle. This is satisfactory to all 
concerned. Plans will be immediately prepared 
for an elegant edifice of stone or brick, complete in 
all its appointments for beauty, convenience and 
comfort for its varied uses, and work will begin 
and be pushed forward with the design of finishing 
the outer walls before another winter and if possi- 
ble completing the structure for oecupancy within 
a year. 

GOFFSTOWN.—From the estate of Mrs. J. S. Cald- 
well, a faithful and beloved member of this church, 
recently deceased, §200 have been received to be 
added to invested funds for the support of preach- 
ing, and the C. H. M,8. receives $300. The Y. P.8. 
C. E., inspired by an address last February by Rev. 
J.8. Chandler, has purchased a beautiful commun- 
ion set of six pieces for the South Gate Church of 
Madura, India. On the flagon is the inscription, 
‘* All ye are brethren.” 

MANCHESTER.—South Main Street. Thirteen 
were added to membership at the last communion, 
12 on confession. A normal class has recently been 
organized for study of the Bible. The Easter con- 
gregations were unusually large. The pastor, Rev. 
C. A. Bidwell, gave an address recently at the 
union meeting of all the young people’s societies of 
the eity. He has been asked to give the G. A. R, 
Memorial Day oration. 

MERIDEN.—Recent gifts of $110 have decided the 
question of going forward immediately to erect a 
stone edifice if the funds in hand are sufficient. It 
is much needed to take the place of the house 
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burned two or three years ago. The growing pros- 
perity of the academy adds to the need. 

GiLsuM.—In the recent death at Keene of Mrs. 
Nancy M. Hubbard, aged 95, the church has lost its 
oldest member. Blessed with good health till within 
two years, and with large capabilities, she made 
her life efficient in helpful service. 

HINSDALE.—Members of the churches have 
planned a house to house visitation of every family 
in the town to learn the church preference of every 
person, The town has already been districted for 
the purpose. 

LITTLETON.—The church has met with a great 
loss in the death of Miss Julia Allen, for 65 yearsa 
member and for nearly 50 a teacher in the Sunday 
school. Steps have been taken to organize a Boys’ 
Brigade. 

PEMBROKE.—Rey. Paul E. Bourne has entered 
auspiciously upon his fifth year of service. At the 
recent annual meeting all bills were paid and an 
encouraging balance was reported for the coming 
year. 

The society in Warner receives a legacy of $8,000 
from the estate of the late John Foster of Boston. 
The towa also receives a like amount,——The church 
in Laconia receives $200 by the will of the late Mary 
T. Chapman of Peabody, Mass., and the Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, the C. H. M.8.and the Woman’s 
Board $400 each. 

Vermont 

McINDOES FALLS has been in great need of a 
vestry. After several unsuccessful efforts to pro- 
vide it, about a year ago one member offered $400 
on condition that as much more should be raised. 
Success followed, and April 30a beautiful and com- 
modious vestry was dedicated free fiom debt. The 
largest donor increased his gift about $100 to make 
the building better than it was at first planned. 


BURLINGTON.—The claims of Howard University 
were presented recently at the First and College 
Street Churches. Gen. O. U. Howard, now residing 
here, followed with an account of the beginnings of 
the university, in which he had an active part.—— 
First. The proceeds of a recent concert were di- 
vided between India and Armenia. 


Rev. F.G. Appleton will close his work of three 
years in Granby, June 1. 


Rhode Island 


CHEPATOHET,—Necessary repairs were provided 
for atthe recent annual meeting. Rev. F. J. Nash 
will remain another year, with a two months’ leave 
of absence for rest. 

Connecticut 


HARTFORD.—First. A pleasing feature Easter 
Sunday was the reading of a letter of greeting from 
the congregation to Rev. Dr. G. L. Walker, pastor 
emeritus. ——Asylum Hill, A handsome new bap- 
tismal font greeted the congregation Easter Sun- 
day, the gift of George L. Chase, Eeq., in honor of 
his daughter, Mrs. C. H. Langley, a member of the 
church, who died in 1893. It is ef white Carrara 
marble, imported from Italy and of one piece. It 
Stands about two feet high on a circular base 26 
inches in diameter and five inches thick, the whole 
being a most artistic piece of work. It was form- 
ally dedicated by the baptizing of Mr. Chase’s 
grandson. 


ANSONIA has just completed a successful year. 
From the surplus left $250 have been paid on the 
debt, leaving a balance of $2,750. Toward the pay- 
ment of this Mr. Egbert Bartlett has generously 
contributed $500 on condition that the entire 
amount be paid within two years, His offer has 
been formally accepted and it is now certain that 
the fine property valued at over $40,000 will soon be 
entirely free from financial encumbrance. The 
church gained two in its membership last year, re- 
ceiving 15 accessions. The benevolences of the 
church were $170 and of the Ladies’ Society $265. 
tev. W. F. Markwick is pastor. 

TORRINGTON.—The proposed plans for the en- 
largement of the audience-room include the build 
ing of a broad gallery and the removal of the or- 
gan and choir to the pulpit alcove, which will be 
enlarged and built in the back. Transepts will be 
built on the north and south, making the church 
cruciform, improving its appeargnce and addinga 
seating capacity of 230 in all. The chapel will be 
enlarged by the building of a large wooden struc- 
ture containing Sunday school and social rooms. 

WoLcoTtT.— Rev. H. M. Kellogg closed a pastorate 
of a little over four years in April. During this 
period 27 new members have joined and a Y. P.S8. 
C. E, hag been organized. The last Sunday he faced 
a large congregation reluctant to let him go. He 
immediately begins work in the new growing church 
in Olcott, Vt. 

WILLIMANTIC.—-At a recent special meeting of 
the society, it was voted to borrow $2,000 to pay 
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the society’s note. It was reported that $800 were 
needed by the society at once to carry on its work. 
Three hundred dollars were raised on the spot and 
the remainder is nearly assured. 

TERRYVILLE.—The church debt of $500 has been 
wiped out, a committee having secured in a short 
time more than enough pledges to cover it. Dr. 
W. A. Gay, the pastor, has been confined to the 
house with illness for a time. 

West HARTFORD.—First, on a recent Sunday, 
had no sermon, the time being spent in raising 
pledges for the debt of $528. All but $50 was se- 
cured and this amount has since been made up. 
Rev. T. M. Hodgdon is pastor. 

LEDYARD.—By the will of the late Charles Bill 
the church receives a bequest of $1,000 and the Bill 
Library $5,000. Other bequests include the endow- 
ment of Wellesley College with a scholarship fund 
of $7,000. 

UNIONVILLE.—The annual meeting shows the 
past to have been a prosperous year, $200 surplus 
beisg left, which will be applied on the society’s 
debt. Rev. D. D. Marsh is pastor. 

HADLYME —Neighborhood meetings have closed 
for the summer. Twenty-three have been held al- 
together with 14 families. The average attendance 
was 33. Much good has resulted. 

New HAvEeN.—Howard Avenue. During May the 
pastor, Dr. W. J. Mutch, will preach a series of ser- 
mons on The Young Man. The first was given May 
2 on His Preparation for Life. 

GOSHEN.—In accord with the will of Miss Jane L. 
Griswold, late of Winsted, the church receives a leg- 
acy of $1,000 to add to the permanent fund of the 
society. 

NEWINGTON.—Nearly $600 were raised Easter Sun- 
day towards the extinction of the church debt of 
$700 and that amount has been largely increased 
since. 

Danpury.—Swedish. The new building fund 
now amounts to $612, of which $329 were given by 
the members and the remainder by friends. 


East Hartford raised $485 towards the church im- 
provement fund Kaster.——The ladies at New Hart- 
ford cleared $30 towards the church debt from a 
recent supper.—The Easter fair at Putnam netted 
the ladies about $60.——South Glastonbury took up 
ap Easter collection of $20 and Talcottville one of 
$25, both for the India famine sufferers. Broad 
Brook will have a new bell.—The sewing society 
of the Swedish church at Bridgeport realized $120 
from a recent auction sale.——At Hartford a similar 
sale netted $200. Rev. L. W. A. Bjorkman con- 
ducted the sale in both places.——Thompson has a 
pastor’s class for beginners. 





MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


MAINE.—The branch of the W.H.M.S. of this 
church held a meeting recently the proceeds of 
which go to aid in the education of a young man 
studying for the ministry. For several years the 
branch has contributed $25 annually for him. 

Lake Vizw.— Union, ofticered by representatives 
of different denominations but for nearly two years 
under the oversight of the State H.M.S8., has at 
length been incorporated and recognized by council 
as a Congregational church. Much credit is due 
the pastor, Rev. C. E. Page. The enterprise has 
been much hindered by lack of unity of manage- 
ment and by property complications, but now that 
these obstacles are »pparently removed the church 
has prospect of vigorous growth 

CLAYTON is prosperous, with a good addition of 
new members, as a result of special services con- 
ducted by the pastor, Rev. William Excell. An en- 
tire family, except a little child, were among those 
brought into the church. A Junior Endeavor 8o- 
ciety, recently organized by the minister’s wife, 
has reached a membership of 30. 

WALToON.—Rev. C. W. Hardendorf, pastor at East 
Albany, has been assistirg in special services with 
gratifying results, a number having professed con- 
version. This church is one of the strong village 
churches of the State. Rev. G. W. Nims is pastor. 

CAMDE» is afflicted in the lossof Deacon Rowland 
Harding, who for more than 20 years held this office. 
He bad made a special study of church law, and had 
held nearly all the offices in the gift of the church. 

GLOVERSVILLE.—Two evenings recently Rev. W. 
E Park, the pastor, gave lectures, illustrated 
with stereopticon. They were designed to describe 
The Congregationalist Pilgrimage of last summer, 
and were entitled: Homes and Haunts of the Pil- 
grims in England and Holland, and English City 
and Country Life, Principal Cathedrals. About 
140 pictures were thrown on the screen. The lec- 
ture was for the benefit of the C. E. Society. 
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NEw YORK.—Tompkins Avenue has granted its 
pastor, Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., a six months’ 
leave of absence, to begin at once. The time will 
doubtless be spent chiefly in Europe. Dr, Mere- 
dith’s health has been impaired to such an extent 
as to require restoration by a complete change. A 
committee of the church will supply the pulpit. 

New Jersey 

JERSEY City.— Waverly is rejoicing over the re- 
moval of a mortgage which has weighed heavily 
upon it for many years. Of the $5,000 required, the 
church raised $2,000, the C, C. B. 8. changed its 
loan of $1,000 to a grant, the Northern New Jersey 
Conference, through the new Congregational Union 
of the State, paid $1,000, and the pastor secured 
$1,000, more than nine-tenths of which came out of 
his own limited private funds. The spiritual con- 
dition of the church is good. Twenty-six new 
members have joined on confession within a year. 

NEWARK,—Belleville Avenue, after being pastor- 
less for several months, has become happily united 
in the choice of Rev. W. A. Rice, D. D., heretofore 
a Presbyterian and one of the secretaries of the 
American Tract Society. He was installed April 22, 
a large council assisting. He isin middle life and 
ripe in experience. His paper before the council 
was an account of experience, faith and purpose. 
He stated that his theology was less precise than 
formerly, though deeper. The sermon was preached 
by Dr. 8. M. Newman of Washington, D. C. 

Pennsylvania 

MounT CARMEL.—/nglish during the past seven 
months has about doubled its membership and the 
Sunday school has increased from 80 scholars to 
203. Arrangements are being made to rebuild the 
house of worship. Rev. R. N. Harris is pastor. 

LANSFORD.—Second, under the pastorate of Rev, 
J. ©, Handy, is doing a noble work, The church 
building has recently been frescoed and repainted 
and now presents an attractive appearance, 


THE SOUTH 
District of Columbia 

WASHINGTON.—VFirst, The yearly report of the 
society shows slight evidences of the recent finan- 
cial depression, the receipts falling a trifle below 
those of last year. It is hoped that needed repairs 
in the church furnishings may be made during the 
coming year. 

THE INTERIOR 
(For Chicago news see page 642. | 
Ohio 


CLEVELAND.—/ilgrim held Lenten services for 10 
days, with a devotional meeting in the afternoons of 
Passion Week and evening meetings with addresses 
by the pastors. The attendance was large and the 
interest deep and earnest. One evening service was 
conducted by the Endeavor Society. The morning 
of Palm Sunday the Sunday school held a meeting 
for prayer and testimony in place of the usual study 
of the lesson and nearly a hundred of the scholars 
signed cards expressing their purpose to lead a 
Christian life.——uclid Avenue. An innovation 
was introduced on the occasion of Dr. H. M, Ladd’s 
dismissing council, April 29, The body sat down to 
supper together at 6 P. M., and transacted its basi- 
ness about the tables after the fashion of a Congre- 
gational club meeting. Later it adjourned to the 
Sunday school room, where a large company of 
members of the congregation and friends from 
other denominations had gathered, and, with Pres- 
ident Thwing as presiding officer, several brief ad- 
dresses were made reviewing Dr, Ladd’s 14 years’ 
pastorate and the large place he holds in the life of 
the community. To the cordial tribute paid him, 
Dr. Ladd made appropriate and feeling response. 
In addition to extended resolutions adopted by 
charch and by council, a feature of the occasion was 
a strong communication to the council, headed by 
a prominent Methodist layman, and signed by many 
prominent citizens outside of Dr. Ladd’s congre- 
gation, expressing regard for him as a man anda 
citizen and regret at his leaving. Dr. Ladd will for 
the present retain his membership in the church, 
and will reside in Cleveland, while he engages in 
work as special manager for the Ohio Anti-3aloon 
League. During his pastorate 878 members were 
added to the church, 398 on confession. The church 
has raised and expended for its own work in the 
same time, including the building of its beautiful 
houss of worship, $121 809, and has contributed for 
missions and charitable work $84,973. Three other 
prosperous and independent churches, having now 
a combined membership of 743 and each having an 
attractive house of worship, were organized as colo- 
nies from Euclid Avenue Church largely through 
Dr. Ladd’s efforts. Lakewood gave a largely at- 
tended farewell reception to Rev. and Mra. H. A.N. 
Richards, and presented them with a piano lamp 
and a substantial purse of money. The following 
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week another reception was given for the new 
pastor, Rev. F. C. Holbrook, who comes to Cleve- 
land from Wayne, O., where he has been pastor 
five years. He receives a cordial welcome,—— 
Bethlehem is the cradle of the work of Congre- 
gational churches for foreign populations in the 
United States, and, with its branches at Cyril and 
Mizpah Chapels and East Madison Avenue, is a 
splendid testimony to the success of foreign mis- 
sions at home. 
Indiana 

DUNKIRK.—The new edifice was dedicated April 
25. Two weeks’ meetings preceded, in which the 
pastor, Rev. W. A. Thomas, was assisted by neigh- 
boring pastors. The dedication sermon was by Rev. 
M. E. Eversz, D. D., who also led in liquidating an 
outstanding sum of $2,500. Communion services 
were held in the afternoon, The evening sermon 
was by Dr. J.M. Lewis. Active wok was begun in 
this field three years ago, although an organization 
had been made as far back as 1891, The church has 
a membership of 90,and is doing efficient work in 
all departments. The new building, with the lot, 
has cost about $9,000. It is centrally located with 
62 feet frontage and a fine corner tower on the main 
street. The foundation is stone and superstructure 
is pressed brisk veneer. The auditorium has a 
bowled floor, with pulpit in corner, is seated with 
opera-chairs and can be doubled in size by opening 
adjoining rooms. The church has been fortunate 
in having members of libsral and earnest minds. 


East Mount CARMEL, on the lower Wabash, has 
suffered from floods. It is a point where 8.S. and 
preaching services have been maintained for two 
years. Recently a church has been organized with 
35 members, and a church building is in course of 
erection. Services are now held in the schoolhouse, 
a large building, which is well filled. During the 
recent floods the water rose from two to three feet 
above the first floors, and boats were used for get- 
ting about. Services are conducted by Dea. A. F. 
Van Sickle of Hosmer, who has become an accept- 
able lay preacher. 

ELKHART,-— First. Rey. F. E. Knopf, pastor, re- 
joicés in an accession of 15 adult members since 
March 1, Several families have united including 
that of one of the leading lawyers of the city. The 
church gave a reception in honor of the new mem- 
bers and also of the new Riverside church, April 23. 
The latter is steadily increasing and has a Sunday 
school now averaging %. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—/’lymouth has received a gift of 
$1,000 through the will of Mra. Franklin Taylor, long 
amember. Rev. fF. E. Dewhurst, the pastor, on his 
recent birthday received from the young men a bicy- 
cle.——Brightwood, Special services under Pastor 
C. E. Grove have been continued. Twenty or more 
have decided for Christ. 


Michigan 
DETROIT.—Fort Street. Plans for the new edi 
fice are completed and are held under favorable 
consideration. The new house will probably cost 
from $17,000 to $20,000. The pastor, Rev. John log- 
son, is enjoying a two weeks’ vacation.——tThe city 
wants the ©, E. National Convention in 1899 if pos- 
sible. Local churches have already subscribed 
$5,000 amd $7,000 more are subscribed by outsiders. 
A committee is vigorously going to work to round 
up the total amount to $25,000 ——Yeople’s. Rev. 
F. A. Miller, evangelist, has closed two weeks of 
special meetings, 460 persons having signed cards. 
One-third prefer to unite with People’s Church. 
About 150 were children from 10-15 years of age, 
mostly in the Sunday school. On Easter Sunday, 
before a eongregation numbering 1,500, Rev. Mor- 
gan Wood, the pastor, baptized 57 children, nearly 

100 parents standing in a row. 


LANSING.— Piymouth. Brief reports recently 
given from all departments show a healthy condi- 
tion. All running expenses have been paid and 
$500 of debt have been cleared off. Rev.C. F.Swift, 
the pastor, is asked by the faculty and students of 
the Agricultural College to repeat his sermons on 
The Novelist as Preacher. They will be given at 
the cellege Sunday afternoons.— Pilgrim has just 
received 21 persons into fellowship, making 68 
during the last six months. 


GRAND Rapips.—/Vark. An interdenominational 
missionary meeting of the women’s missionary 80. 
cieties took place April 23. Over 20 churches and 
seven evangelical denominations were represented. 
Interesting addresses were given by pastors of 
Methodist, Reformed, Episcopal and Congrega- 
tional churches.——Smith Memorial has enjoyed a 
season of revival under the lead of Rev. Joel Mar- 
tin. About 70 persons prefessed conversion. 


BELDING has just been encouraged by 16 acces- 
sions on confession. A good number more will 
come at the next communion. The pastor, Rev. 
B. V. Child, is preaching a series of morning ser- 
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mons on The Principal Doctrines of Scripture. The 
Y. P. 8. C. E. has worked hard to pay for putting in 
electric lights in the meeting house. 

CADILLAC has had a remarkable awakening 
through the united efforts of the pastors and Rev. 
E. E. Davidson of Newtonville, Mass. Over 200 per- 
sons joined an inquirers’ class, mostly from among 
the leading families of the city. The work still 
goes on. 

KALAMO.—Rev. Carl Jones has clesed his pastor- 
ate with this church, The people are sorry to part 
with him. Rev. Frank Estabrook of Vermontville 
will probably take up this work as an afternoon 
appointment. 

ImLAy Crzy.—The Men's Club is doing fine work 
on Sunday evening in filling up the house. The 
club about once a month takes the entire service, 
relieving both pastor and choir. 

HART.—Rey. Joel Martin has closed a successful 
series of meetings. The church bas been quickened 
and 25 adults and 21 children have given themselves 
to Christ 

SAGINAW.—The chapel rooms have all been 
beautified and made more attractive. The Wom- 
an’s Society has won great success during the year. 


Wisconsin 

NEw RICHMOND.—Evangelist C. N. Hunt recently 
closed a series of gospel meetings of large influence 
in the community and many additions have been 
received by the churches. The Congregational 
church, Rev. A. D. Adams, pastor, received 37 new 
members lately as its first fruits of the work. Mr. 
Hunt is devoting his entire time to evangelistic 
work, having four years ago given up a lucrative 
law practice to enter this field of labor. 


KEWANEE.—Rev. W. E. Rigby, the pastor, is en- 
couraged by two Boys’ Brigades, an earnest C. E. 
Society and unusually large congregations. Mrs. 
Rigby’s experience in Salvation Army work and as 
an officer in the Voluntéers makes her a valuable as- 
sistant pastor. New pews, a carpet, wall paper and 
a sidewalk have all been added to make the church 
attractive. 


SPRING VALLEY —Rev. F. B. Bridgman and wife, 
having received their appointment for the Zulu 
Mission in Africa from the American Board, close 
their work here the middle of May. They have, by 
their devoted and successful service, brought the 
church up toa solid foundation, and will leave the 
work to the regret of all. 


SEymour,—Rev. C. W. Damon, the pastor, is 
holding special meetings with the aid of Evangel- 
ist Pratt. A gift of 300 liorary books from Massa- 
chusetts has been received for Osborne, an out- 
station. Offerings have been taken during the 
year for four missionary societies. 


WEsT SUPERIOR.—Hope, since the resignation of 
its pastor in January, has sustained services and 
has called Rev. L. A. Brink. The new ministry be- 
gins under favorable conditions. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 

KANSA8 CITY .— Olivet, a year ago, was worship- 
ing in a basement and $1,400 in debt, with collec- 
tions averaging $7 a Sunday. It now has a com- 
pleted edifice, including basement and superstrac- 
ture; the membership has increased from 75 to 105; 
a branch with 18 members has been organized at 
Mprtle Avenue; the debt has been paid and $2,400 
raised toward the new building. With the blessing 
of God and the aid of the C. H. M.8.and theC.C. 
B.8., Rev. H. L Forbes has led the people over the 
mountains of difficulty into this delectable land. 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Plymouth celebrated its 40th an- 
niversary April 29. A large congregation listened 
to the story of the struggles of the original band of 
worshipers, The early history of the church, its 
misfortunes, of its pastors, the labors of the faith- 
ful choir, which continued in service for 15 years, 
the financial suecess and growth—all was narrated 
by those who had helped t9 bring it to its present 
strength. Rev. C. C. Salter of Dulath, an early pas- 
tor, closed the services with an eloquent review of 
the church during his pastorate. A few charter 
members remain, some of whom were present and 
spoke. Letters were read from fermer pastors, 
Rev. Drs. H. A. Stimson, R. G. Hutchins and C. F. 
Thwing. 

The new Year-Book gives this city 19 Congrega- 
tional churches, inclading four just outside the 
limits. The total membership is 4,356. There were 
397 accessions during the year, 178 on confession. 

GLENWOOD.—Under the new pastor, Rev. E. R. 
Latham, the church is prospering greatly. Eight 
new members have been received to fellowship, 
and the amount of aid required from the H. M.S. 
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has been reduced. 
self-support. 


The church hopes soon to reach 


BUFFALO PARK AND COLLYER.—These frontier 
churches have greatly prospered during the three 
year’s pastorate of Rev. I. M. Waldrop. When he 
began Buffalo Park Church had eight members, no 
services and no Sunday school; now it has 52 mem- 
bers, large congregations, a thriving Sunday school, 
Y. P.8.C. E. and prayer meeting. Thetown, which 
was formerly unusually worldly, has been spiritu- 
ally revolutionized by the growth of Christian senti- 
ment and activity. This is the only church in the 
region. At Collyer the membership has increased 
from five to 30. Mr. Waldrop has also conducted 
revival services ia two country districts, resulting 
in the organization of the Fairview Western and 
Alanthus churches, the former having 40 members 
and the-latter 15. The whole region is in the 
drought-stricken section of recent years, and is an 
open field for purely missionary work. 


ALTON.—Rev. T. H. Gourley is holding revival 
meetings with marked manifestation of interest. 
The business houses close at 7.30 P. M. to enable all 
to attend. He will conduct a revival meeting at 
Stockton in May, using the H. M. tent. 


Nebraska 


OmAaHA.—Rev. W. G. Puddefoot preached at the 
First Church on the morning of April 25, and spoke 
before the Men’s Club at St. Mary’s Avenue in the 
evening. The houses were crowded at both serv- 
ices. He was at Lincoln the following Tuesday 
evening and at Seward Wednesday evening.— 
Plymouth. Rev. H. 8. MacAyeal and his people 
have nearly completed the canvass for funds with 
which to meet the proffered loan of the C.C. B.8., 
and it is expected that the whole matter will be 
clesed up in a short time. 

PLymMovuTH.—On Easter evening, just after the 
C. E. meeting, a unique service was held to testify 
the high esteem in which church and congrega- 
tion hold Prof. Laurence Bruner, who has the chair 
of entomolozy at the State University and has been 
asked to spend a year in the Argentine Republic to 
investigate the grasshopper plague. Brief ad- 
dresses were made by the pastor and by one of the 
trustees. In his resy Prof Braner ex- 
preased his abiding interest in the work of the 
church. 

TRENTON.—The work at the out-station, Rose- 
fisld, where Rev. D. F. Bright has been preaching 
for some time, has so developed that a project is 
agitated for building a house of worship this sea- 
son. This is almost exclusively a Welsh settlement 
and the people have long desired stated Congrega- 
tional service. 

PALISADE.—Rev. D. M. James is pushing work 
here and at the country appoiotment, Eureka, 
Major Cole lately spent four or five hours here be- 
tween trains holding evangelistic services. 

WEEPING WATER.—The pastor, Rev. C.8. Harri- 
son, has gone to the mountains for a rest of several 
weeks. Vigorous efforts are being made to extin- 
guish the debt. 

FREMONT.—The pastor, Rev. W. H. Buss, to the 
great relief and joy of his people, announced, 
April 25, that he had decided to remain with them. 





South Dakota 


LEBANON AND LOGAN.—Rev. C. H. Driesbach 
has been called to Ohio by the death of bis father. 
During the past year the house of worship at Leb- 
anon has been greatly improved inside and a new 
organ has been purchased. 

HEermosa.—Rev. William Dawson, having charge 
here and at Rockerville, Red Eirth and Hayward, is 
meeting with encouragement and is helping the 
young people, whom he gathers once in two weeks 
for a singing class. 

GETTYSBURG.—This vacant field in a county 
seat presents a good opportunity for a young man 
of wisdom and energy. The young people’s Bible 
class has an attendance of about 30. 

Rev. E. W. Jenney is eonducting special meetings 
at Huron which are well attended. 


Wyoming 


SHERIDAN.—This leading Congregational church 
in North Wyoming has taken a fresh lease of life 
under its new pastor, Rev. W. E. M. Stewart. Ac- 
cessions at the last communion, overfowing con- 
gregations at the three Easter services, lively inter- 
est of the townspeople in the work and payment of 
the debt are encouraging features. 

WHEATLAND has lately added a pastor’s study 
to its parsonage. The church is growing, and the 
out-station Sunday schools organized last season 
have reopened for the summer. 
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Oklahoma 

Waxira.—A prominent member has agreed to 
cultivate 10 acres of corn and give the proceeds to 
the support of the minister. This practical method 
so commends itself that every church in Grant 
County has adopted it. The Ridgway Sunday 
scrool supports itself by taking a collection of 
fresh eggs instead of coins, and afterward markets 
them. 

HILLSDALE dedicated a new meeting house Eas- 
ter Suncay, Superintendent Parker preaching the 
sermon. Two Baptist ministers and one of the 
U. B, persuasion also took part. 

PACIFIC COAST 
California 

ROHNERVILLE.—During the year just closed 31 
members have been added, interest and attendance 
have increased, and $300 have been raised to reno 
vate the building. This bas been largely due to the 
untiring efforts ef Rev.G. A. Jasper. He now adds 
Alton to his already double field of Hydesville and 
Rohnerville. 

Washington 

WALLA WALLA.—First has sold its present 
property for $2,500, but is guaranteed the use of it 
for an indefinite period. A new building will be 
erected upon a site nearer the college as soon as 
the funds can be secured. No interest-bearing in- 
debtedness will be incurred in building. A loan 
from the C. C. B. 8. is hoped for. The Men’s Sun- 
day Evening Club held its third anniversary ban- 
quet in April, and listened to a scholarly address by 
Rev. A. W. Ackerman of Portland. This club is the 

only one to survive in the Northwest. It began 
with 20 members, and has grown to 86, not all of 
whom are now resident, however. During the past 
three years the number of Congregational churches 
in this county has grown from three to five, and 
the Sunday schools from three to nine. One of the 
latter is supported by First Church workers, Prof. 
L. F, Anderson being superintendent. This church 
also contributes nearly one-half of the ealary of 
Rev. C. T. Whittlesey, who labors in the county. 


OUR ARMENIAN ORPHANS’ FUND 


Amount received during the week ending 
Tuesday noon and “ soneahapeaiatne in detail by 











IRERTU NE MOUs cccenoccccsecccccsscecccesece 167.57 
Previously acknowledged.................ceese08 24,480.05 
| Ppa ROS or a RC Ea i te $24,517.62 

Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


BAIL Ey~ BACON —In Williamsfield, O., April 24, by 
Rev Bailey father of the broom, rnest W. 
Bailey” ‘and Alice M. Bacov 

a ae ge Tih bd eager In Huntington, April 2? bY 
Rev. ~ & - Munsoa of New Haven, Ct., assiste 
Rev. Dr. I, Jones of 8. Hadley, Dr. G'W. Habhard 
of 8. Hadley and Maude F. Munson of { Huntington. 


Deaths — SO Sa ate 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty figecents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight wordstoaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


GROUT—In W. Brattleboro, Vt., April 27, Lydia Bates 
wife of Rev. Lewis a. For many years Mr. an 


Mrs. Grout were engag ry work in South 
Africa. 
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At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOR, $3.00, 
Two YEARS IN ADVANOB, $5.00; Five YEARS, $10.00. 

I? PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.0 PER YEAR. 

ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
JANE AUSTEN. By Oscar F. Adame. pp. 279. $2 00. 
Roberts Bros. Boston. 
AFTER HER ns te pp. 137. $1.00. 
pe eg ge & Day. Boston. 
Lyrics. By John B. Tabb. pp. 187. $1.00, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
EcHoks. By Josephine C, Woodbury. Decorated 
by Eric Pape. $250. 
J. Selwin Tait & Sons. New York. 
A KEY TO THE ORIENT. Hy Mrs. Clapham Penning- 
ton, pp. 161. $1.25. 
Eskdale Press. New York. 
LEO XIII. AND MODERN CIVILIZATION. By J. 
Bleecker Miller. pp. 189. $150. 
A.S. Barnes & Co. New York. 
HISTORY OF THE EXGLISH BIBLE. By Blackford 
Condit, D.D. pp 507 $2.00. 
American Tract Society. New York. 
UNCLE JOHN VASSAR. By Th. E. Vassar, D. D. 
. PP. 258. $1.00. 
James Nisbet & Co. London 
LETTERS FROM ARMENIA. By J. R. Harris and 
Helen B. Harris. pp. 254. 
PAPER COVERS 
Cassell Pub. Co. New York. 
PHYLLIS OF PHILLISTIA. By F. Frankfort Moore. 
pp. 342. 50 cents. 
Rota FARMER. By Agnes Marchbank. pp. 312. 
50 cents. 
Bible Institute Colportage Association Chicago. 
A CASTAWAY. By Rev. F. B. Meyer. pp. 127. 16 
cents. 
Stormont & Jackson Washington. 
JOHN FISKE ON THE IDEA OF GoD. By Rev. E. T. 
Shanahan, D.D., Ph.D 
MAGAZINES 
April. Our DAY —SOUTHERN STATES —AMERIOCAN 
FOLK LoRE —MosIc 
a ATLANTIO.—PALL MALL —SCRIBNER’S.—8T. 
IOHOLAS.— POOKET.— HARPER’S.—L)PPINCOTT’S, 
—CHAUTAUQUAN.—CATHOLIO WORLD. 





Have you Eaten too Much? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
People impose on the stomach sometimes, giving 
it more than it can do. Horsford’s helpg to digest 
the food, and puts the stomach into a strong and 
healthy condition. 











The Royal— White and Pure 
as the Driven Snow. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 











Every thought, 
word and action 


takes vitality from Blood 
the blocd; every 


nerve, muscle, bone, organ ard tissue de- 


pends on the blood for its quality and 
condition. Therefore, pure blood is abso- 
\ lutely necessary to 
right living and 
sa ” healthy bodies. 
Necessity Hood’s Sarseparilla 
is the great blood 
purifier, It is the great cure for scrofula, 
salt rheum, humors, sores, rbeumatism, 
catarrh, etc.; the great nervine, strength 
builder, appetizer and stomach tonic, 
‘*My little girl, 7 years old, was troubled 
last spring with impure blood. Every pimple 
and scratch would make a great sore. My 


husband got a bottle cf Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
the little girl began 


taking it. When she Wonderful 
Effects 


one bottle she did sat 

have a sore or blotch 

on her, but I gave her another bottle to 
make sure of a permanent cure. This spring 
I am giving Hocd’s Sarsaparilla to both of 
my littie girls for loss of appetite and it is 
wonderful to see the change in them. They 
are gaining in flesh and weight and their 
cheeks are rosy.”’ Mrs, EpywArp GARRETT, Care 
Warren Foundry, Phillipsburg, New Jersey. 


If you have decided to take Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla do not be induced to buy any other instead. 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 


Is the best Spring Medicine. All druggists. $1; 
six for $5 C. I, Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


? 3 are purely vegetable, reliable 
Hood s Pills beneficial, easy to take. 25c. ? 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses 5 / ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 











THe P. O. address of Rey. Frederick grees is Newton 
Center, Mass , instead of Talcottville, ¢ 

LAY COLLEGE FOR CHRISTIAN Ne 
tion R, Boston, fits for all kinds of Christian work. 

o* ERICAN SRAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIRTY, No. 76 Wall 

New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 

onsgee the moral and social con tion of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 


| remittances of same are eae to be made direct to 


the matin office of bee F —— +3 at New York. 
ELWELL, President. 
& nv > ©, STITT Secretary 





oe. ane RGER, Treasurer 
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for a generation of service. 
for years to come. 


Price, $14. 





Entered as second-classmaii. Composition by Thomas Todd 





There is a universal demand for these Improved Chests. 


RED CEDAR. 


Kindly notice that this is not our old chest, but an 
entirely new design. 

It is made of Solid Red Cedar and is double pan- 
eled throughout, to avoid all cracking and splitting. 
The wood is thicker and highly aromatic, being 
specially selected. 

Patent automatic supports to lid. 


Double 
Carved mold- 
27,600 cubic 


Folding iron handles. 
Extra stout casters. 


inches of storage space. 

Here is twice as fine a chest as we have 
It will hold the wardrobe of the entire household, and is good 
The thickness of the Cedar assures its pungent odor 


Accept no other. 


Our new Catalogue of Summer Furniture will be mailed on recetpt of two 2-cent stamps. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. BOSTON. 
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HALL’S © 
| Vegetable Sicilian |FA 
HAIR RENEWER [ie 


Beautifies and restores Gray 
Hair toits original color and 
vitality ; prevents baldness; 
cures itching and dandruff. 
A fine hair dressing. 


R. P. HALL & CO., Props., Nashua, N. H. 


SOLD BY ALL DAUGGISTS. 
yi 
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Going 


to. EUROPE? 


H. GAZE & SONS (Ltd.), 


The Universal Tourist Agts. (Est. 1844), will send 


out 
30 ESCORTED PARTIES 
Of the highest class. Programme free. INDE- 
PENDENT TICKETS issued fer any desired tour. 
Estimates furnished. Choicest berths on all steam- 
ship lines to and from EUROPE secured. TOUR- 
IST GAZETTE-—POST FREE, gives details. 
W. iH. EAVES, New England Agent, 

201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 












Summer Cruise 
ie LAND «. MIDNIGHT SUN. 


ICELAND, NORWAY, SWEDEN, DEN- 
MARK, FINLAND, RUSSIA, 
BY THE 


AMERICAN S. S, ‘ OHIO,” 


Sailing from New York June 26. 
Duration of Cruise 70 days. 
Price of passage, including side trips, 8475 and up- 
wards. Send for full information and pamphlet to 


International Navigation Company, 


6 Bowling Green, New York. 
EUROP ANNUAL SUMMER TOURS. Few 

* vacancies iv select and small party 
personally conducted by Prof. CAMILLE THURWANGER, 
now forming. 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 





SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

THE LAFAYETTE will entertain 100 guests during 

4 the Home Missionary Meetings 
at 21.25 and $1.50 per day. Elegant and convenient loca- 
tion on Circular St. Very pleasant modern house, elec- 
trie bells, excellent billof fare. Rates good until June 
15. Our 15th season. Send for circular. 

GEORGE E. BATES, Prop. 


PASSACONAWAY INN, 
YORK CLIFFS, MAINE. Opens June Ist, 
ROBERT MURRAY, Manager. 
FURNISHED COTTAGES FOR RENT. 

New York Office, 203 Broadway. 


The St. Denis, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 


Opposite Grace Church, 








NEW YORK. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“ There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hospi- 
table treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely met 
with in a public house, and which insensibly draws you 
there as often as you turn your face toward New York.” 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


The same slow, almost imperceptible, im- 
provement noted in general trade last week 
is again to be reported. Business is quiet 
—there is no doubt about that. The great 
question is whether it is growirg duller or 
is improving, and we believe this query to 
be truthfully answered in the opening sen- 
tence of this article. The indications by 
which it is known that business is on the 
mend are: better retail demand, a freer 
movement of m-rchandise as shown by in- 
creasing railroad earnings, and a tendency 
towards firmness of prices in many directions. 

Perhaps the most infallible barometer of 
the state of trade is railroad earnings, and, 
although the increases in the latter are as yet 
very moderate, they nevertheless afford con- 
siderable gratification. As regards monetary 
rates, they continue low. The supply of com- 
mercial paper is light and the inquiry for 
funds from nearly every quarter is practically 
atthe minimum. The cotton mills are said to 
be well supplied with cotton, or they might 
be in the market as borrowers. Bankers are 
hoping that the exports of gold will result in 
strengthening monetary rates. 

Iron and steel are in as unfavorable a posi- 
tion as any of the staple products. The de- 
mand does not increase at al! and prices are 
none too steady. Indications poist to the 
shutting down of some furnaces in the Pitts- 
burg district. Activity in wool has subsided 
somewhat, that is, the speculative craze. Cot- 
ton goods continue quiet at low prices, while 
woolen manufacturers are busy and prone to 
ask an advance on new orders. 

The stock markets are exceedingly dull and 
it is difficult to see whence anv greater ac- 
tivity is coming right away. The big Wall 
Street interests do not seem to be in the mar- 
ket, and the business on the exchange is 
strictly professional and among the room 
traders. 








THE specimens of Miss Barlow’s incised decora- 
tions at Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s, opened the 
past week from the Lambeth Pottery, London, are 
unique, She is peerless in her art, and the fact 
tbat she never repeats the same design on a piece 
of ware renders the work its great value. 


IN view of the fact that the Paine Furniture Co. 
has been for many years one of the most regular, 
persistent advertisers in The Congregationalist, 
the following editorial, which appeared in the Bos- 
ton Journal of 28 April, will be of interest to adver- 
tisers and to our general readers as well: ‘‘ The 
Paine Furniture Co. of this city has just tried an 
experiment in advertising which was original, dar- 
ing and successful. Therefore it is of interest not 
only to the company but to the whole public. The 
company believed that because of its magnitude, 
its reputation for honorable dealing and the other 
legitimate methods by which it had fixed itself con- 
spicuously in the public eye, it could make one of 
its usual announcements and without affixing ite 
name thereto could depend upon buyers to identify 
the advertiser and call for the goods. The detail of 
the experiment was the ingertion for one day in 
some of the newspapers of an advertisement de- 
scribing a certain library table, with the price 
given, but no hint of the name of the maker or of 
the place where it was to be sold. Nevertheless, 
within twenty-four hours more than fifty of the 
tables were bought at the company’s warerooms and 
dozens of additional orders poured in from all over 
New England. In the judgment of the company it 
self this result speaks eloquently of the value of judi- 
cious, intelligent and-persistent newspaper advertis- 
ing. For a dozsn years the advertisements of the 
Paine Co. have beensosbaped. Therefore its ability 
now to carry through succeesfully so unusual an ex- 
periment results from those years of intelligent ef- 
fortand liberalexpenditure. .. . The lesson, then, to 
the merchant who would succeed through advertis- 
ing, always assuming that bis goods are what he 
represents them to be, is to be sure that bis an- 
pouncements are attractive, that they are printed 
persistently, tbat in his choice of newspapers he is 
influenced by the quality as well as the quantity of 
its readers, and that in a purely business matter 
like this he does not permit himself to be governed 
by whims, by prejudices or by newspaper traditions 
which in the sight of all persons save himself are 
things of the past.” 
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Save the Babies 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA 
WATER 


Its Value in the Preparation of 
Artificial Food for Infants. 


Hunter McGuire, M.D. LL.D. 


President and Prefessor of Clinical Sur- 
gery, University College «f Medicine, 
Richmond, Va. 


“For some time I have been using 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
in the preparation of ARTIFICIAL FOOD 
FOR INFANTS. Cow’s milk is the substi- 
tute usually resorted to when the mother 
is not able to suckle her child and it is im- 
possible to get a wet nurse. One serious 
objection, along with many others, to cow’s 
milk, is its acidity. Human milk is always 
alkaline, but cow’s milk, except when the 
animal is fed entirely upon grass, is almost 
always acid. This is the principal reason 
why the milk of cows disagrees with many 
babies, and lime water is often added to the 


‘milk to correct the acidity. I believe the 


long-continued use of lime water is hurtful 
to digestion, and last summer, when I was 
feeding two of my own children on cow’s 
milk, and found the nurse adding lime 
water to prevent colic and intestinal de- 
rangement, which the food otherwise pro- 
duced, I directed her to use 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


SPRING No. 2 in preparing the food, with 
immediate and continued good results. The 
water was added until the milk lost its 
acidity and was neutral or alkaline.” 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by druggists generally, or in 
cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, 
$5.00, f.o.b. at the Springs. Descriptive 
pamphlets sent free to any address. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


re) Security Safe as Government Bonds. 
Your money can surely earn it. Can prove 

oO it by best Eastern banks. Rob’t E. Stra- 
horn & Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 


Delay, Expense, 
and Worry 


saved by using CHEQUE BANK 
CHEQUES, for reasons told in cir- 
ewar, which is mailed on application. 
Cashed anywhere, any time, in any 
country of the world. 


Agency of the U. S. Cheque Bank, L’d. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Mgr., 
40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 


j This little tract has been 
| Of immense service to the 
|} Churches in suggesting sys- 
| tematic methods of giving. 
| It was first publishea as an 
| article in the Congregation- 

alist, and attracted wide no- 


oe $099 

Ilarris 
tice. Many large editions of 
| the “True Method ot Giv- 


Method of 
| ing”’ in its present furm bave 


s s } 
y or } been sold. Price, lw copies, 
Gi ing | $2.50; 35 copies, io. . 


For sale at the office of The Congregationalist Bostor. 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisen.-ut was 
seen in The Congregationalist. 
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AOROSS THE BORDER 


Among the Churches 

April is the counterpart of October in de- 
nominational gatherings and general church 
interest in the Dominion. October makes a 
forecast and April a review of the winter. 
The review this year is of special interest, 
since every month shows gratifyirg additions 
in different fields. In various places, also, 
Lenten services were fittingly held for deep- 
ening spiritual life and gathering the results 
of the winter. The general observance of dif- 
ferent days of Lent is new to many of the 
churches, but no doubt it is the beginning of 
a yet more general recognition of the season. 


College Closing 

The first denominational gathering of gen- 
eral interest was the closing of the college 
session at Montreal, which was specially im- 
pressive because of the retirement of Princi- 
pal Barbour. Mr. J. R. Dougall, chairman of 
the board, presided, and referred feelingly to 
this fact, and also to the five graduates who 
were leaving. The conferring of the first 
B. D. degree in the history of the institution 
was a novel feature, and Rev. F. J. Day, B. A., 
of Sherbrooke was the recipient of the dis- 
tinction. Mr. C. R. Ashdown of Toronto, 
under appointment by the American Board as 
missionary to Turkey, delivered the valedic- 
tory, and his classmates gave brief addresses 
on timely topics. Dr. Barbour, in the con- 
cluding address, briefly reviewed the work of 
the college during his principalship of ten 
years, and referred kindly to the young men 
who had passed from his instruction and were 
doing good work in different parts of the 
world. At the request of the chairman the 
venerable principal was commended to God 
in special prayer, led by Rev. John McKilli- 
can, after which the meeting closed. 


Toronto District Association 

A few days later there was held the regular 
quarterly meeting of this association at the 
Western Church, Toronto. Mr. E. L. Ye'gh 
presided, and, considering the wet day, the 
attendance was good. The first service was 
largely taken up with the suspension of one 
of the churches for having called a pastor who 
has since been expelled from the Westera 
Association, and whose character at that time 
was under investigation by committees of the 
association and the Union of Oatario and 
Quebec. Unhappy experiences of the past 
are causing churches and associations to be 
more than usually careful in the reception of 
pastors whose character may be questioned. 
In the evening Rev. J. H. Barnett, late of 
Lakewood, N. Y., addressed the meeting, at- 
tacking bigher criticism, and was followed 
by Rev. J. D. McEwen on Hindrances and 
flelps to Oar Denominational Work in Nova 
Scotia. The hindrarces pointed out were the 
exodus, isolation and lack of denominational 
literature, and the helps outlined were the 
intelligence of the people and the strong loy- 
alty to their Puritan ancestry. Rev. Jobn 
Morton delivered an able concluding address, 
prefaced by a plea for charity, not only toward 
those who hold the old theological ground, 
but also to those who stand upon the new. 


Western Association 

The same day this body began a two days’ 
convention at Forest. The pastor, Rev. J. I. 
Hindley, Ph.D., conducted the devotional 
hour and cordially welcomed the members. 
The president, Rev. W. H. A. Claris, then 
called for reports from the churches, which, 
with one or two exceptions, were most en- 
couraging. The district secretaries also re- 
ported good work in their respective locali- 
ties. The evening meeting took the form ofa 
recognition service, when Rev. E. C. W. Mc- 
Coll was installed pastor of two neighboring 
churches. The first topic of the second day 
was Church Finances, which was handled in 
a well-prepared paper by Mr. G. Y. Donald. 
son, who advocated direct and systematic 
giving. The subjects for the afternoon were: 
The Study of Congregationalism in Young 
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People’s Societies, by Rev. W. J. Hindley; 
Our Present Outlook, by Rev. J. K. Unsworth; 
Our Missionary Society, by Rev. A. F. Mc- 
Gregor; and the Press and Pulpit, by Rev. G. 
T. Carr. The addresses delivered in the 
evening were: The Future of Christian En- 
deavor, by Rev. A. F. McGregor, who organ- 
ized the first Ontario society and was one of 
the presidents of the Provincial Union; and 
The Minister and Public Affairs, by Rev. J. 
W. Pedley, an energetic example of his topic. 


Quebec Association 

One week later the Quebec Association met 
at Montreal, when all but three of the 
churches were represented. The first session 
was devoted to the deepening of spiritual life, 
when earnest papers were contributed by 
Rev. B. W. Day on the Study of the Bible, 
and by Rev. A. W. Main on Prayer. The ser- 
mon in the evening by Rev. W. M. Barbour, 
D. D., on the Fruits of the Holy Spirit, as illus- 
trated by Gal. 5: 22, 23, was an able and fit- 
ting continuation of this object. The reports 
from the churches next morning were particu- 
larly gratifying, and evoked a discussion on 
how city and country churches might help 
one another. The suggestions that found 
favor were the sending of representatives by 
the former, and the forwarding of donations 
by the latter of the abundance of farm pro- 
duce to the poor of the city. Two excellent 
papers followed by Rev. G. H. Craik on Over- 
Churching of Country Districts, and by Rev. 
Robert Hopkins on The Church and Sociology, 
the ‘‘woman’s hour” in the afternoon was 
a new and agreeable feature of the association, 
when splendid addresses were given by Dr. 
Susan Dougall and o:hers. Practical talks 
followed on the legal duties of ministers by 
Messrs. Charles Cushing and J. M. M. Duff, 
who gave timely instruction in connection 
with marriage licenses and registration. The 
evening meeting was a good conclusion to a 
most successful association, the speakers be- 
ing Rev. Messrs. W. T. Gunn, Thomas Hall 
on the Great Opportunities of Congregationa'- 
ism in Canada, G. E. Read on Foreign Mis 
sions, and J. L. Brown on Christian Citizen- 
ship. J. F Gs 





Beautiful Specimens 


Doulton Faience. 


Floor Vases of Miss Barlow’s iocised 
decorations, costing from $20 to $50 
each. Also the smaller Mantel Vases, 
No duplicates. 


Handsome Pitchers from the same pot- 
tery. All sizes. Costing from low ccst 
up to expensive specimens. In the 
Pitcher Department are over 500 kinds 
to choose from. 


Jardinieres of the Doulton leafage deco- 
rations. Low tone colors. From the 
small to the large and very large 8'z38, 
An extensive exhibit to choose from. 


American Cut Glass Pieces. Rich 
crystal cattings. None finer made in 
the world. Adapted to Bridal Gifts. 


China Dinner Sets, superb shapes and 
decorations, to be seen in Dinner Set 


Hall (31 floor). 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


Crockery, China, Class, and Lamps, 


120 FRANKLIN. 


“MILLINERY 
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No Trimmed Hats can be found else- 
where to excel ours in style or quality. 
Lowest possibe prices for the best work. 


Ladies’ Trimmed Hats 


stylish effects in FLOWER-TRIMMED 
148, in all the new shades of Geranium , 
Violet and Green. trimmed with Fadeiess 
Roses, Poppies, Pansies and other Fine 
Imported Flowers, at from 


4.00 » 10.00 
Children’s Hats 


Arg+ assortment of CIIILDREN'S | 
IRIMMED HA s—very dainty er a’ions 
—at 


2.50 » 6.00 
YM. S. BUTLER & CO0., | 


Millinery, Dry and Fancy Goods, 
00 to 08 TKREMONT ST., BOSTON, 








—- 
Spoons 


have three times the 7¥ 
by 
indicated in the 






ar, as 
usual thickness of JY 
A 


silver on the illustration, They 


places .. 


1847 Rogers Bros. XIT 









“ wear three times 
as long as ordinary 
spoons, and cost but 
little extra. The full 
trade-mark (stamped on 


v4 
a 


each piece) is 


For sale by dealers everywhere. Made by 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO 
MERIDEN, CONN.; 208 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, 
The largest manufacturers of high-class 
silver-plated ware in the world. 





999,999 Strawhe rry Plants at prices that will 
sellthem. Also Novelties in Hardy Vines and Climbers, 
Water Lilies (alacolors), Celery Plants \spar ote 
ete., ete. Send tor bed separa ved ( tale 


ing elsewhere. t ears 
back of me, C. 8. 'p ie AT " ‘Ke ading, Mase. 








EARNA BICYCLE 


OO Second Hand Wheels. 
pon GOOD As NEw. $6: ‘3 

« New High Grade v 
Si6:, | fully guaranteed @17 
to 25. Special Clear- 
tng Sale. Shipped any 
where on approval! 

We will give a responsible agt. 
in each town free use of sample 
wheel to introduce them. Our 
reputation is well known through 

ountry.Write nerapteelgy ts semi ry 
N.C. MEAD CYC LE CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 





BLANCARD’S 








or Europe, 


for ping POORNESS of the BL OOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNES 
SCRE PU LA, E tc. 
None ge ne sig D, 40 
rue Bonay ate, Heol ALL DRUGGI 1S, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U. 
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AOOBSSIONS TO THE OHUROHES 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MICHIGAN 
Alturas, — 65 Belding, 16 16 
Byron, 1 5 Carson Cit af 2 5 
Crockett, 6 8 Grand Rapids, Barker 
Eagle Rock, 4 Memorial, 1 3 
Los Angeles, Firat, 12 22 First, 7 10 
Oakland, First, 3 Grandville, “A s.°2 
Market St., 2 5 Lansing, 14 21 
Pacific Grove, 6 Muskegon, ll 4 
Rosedale, 36 38 Olivet, 21 32 
San Francisco, Third, 3 Owosso, = & 
San Jacinto, § 7 St. Clair, ee 
Santa Ana, 4 5 MINNESOTA 
CONNECTICUT Cornish, 32 32 
Clinton, 22 Fergus Falls, — 16 
New Haven, United, 15 15 New Ulm, — 3 
Norwich, Second, & Staples, -— 7 
Thompson, 1 3 NEBRASKA 
INDIANA ~adis t 7 
Angola, 6 8 ie gu Bs 24 
Cedarwood, 1 1s g& ts Baebes | 
. q owles, 6 
Dunkirk, 1 3 » oe 
4 : ~ « Friend, 3 3 
E. Mt. Carmel, 7 7 ste " 
Kikhart, First, 10.0 Harbine, 4 
w . *, Lincoln, Vine St., 4 8 
Riverside 464° Minersville, 8 8 
Indianapolis, Pilgrim,2 9 Gherman School 
Plymouth, 11 " House 32 
Washington, 3 10 Wallace. 6 8 
1OWA Waverly, 24 
Moorland, S43 NEW YORE 
Waterloo, 9M Brooklyn, Lee Ave., 15 
KANSAS Clayton, Il 
Plymouth — 0 7 enn eng oe see 
Sycamore, 5 9 ysander, “ 
és sf ae ' New York, Meshes , 
3 16 
Bluehill, 5 56 ane , 9 
Dedh: - Pilgrim, 6 7 
edbam, 3 4 Ogdensburg, 4 6 
Eliot, 2 7 
Gardiner, 6 NORTH DAKOTA 
3 A pater : 3 
« 7 wd q 
Oldtown, z 9 Portland, , 
Vinalhaven, 5 13 OHIO 
MASSACHUSETTS Berea, 13 15 
in ne Be ae Cleveland, Trinity, rr 3 
~ , P 1 4H 
Temple, 4 19 Wellington, 
Central, 47 WASHINGTON 
Dorchester, Second,6 18 
Maverick, 12 13 Pleasant Prairie, c= 
Mt. Vernon, 1 4 Riverside, - 9 
Phillips, 6 6 WISCONSIN 
Shawmut, 1 4 . — 
Union, 2 5 Berlin, Welsh, 21 2 
Walnut Av 17 32 Burlington, 6 7 
Brockton, We endell Clinton, 1 5 
Ave., — 66 Kagle River, es 
© helsea, Central, 40 55 Kewaunee, Ape 
Everett, Courtland New Richmond, — 37 
St., 5 § Waupup, -~ § 
Lowell, peanan, 12 12 CANADA 
RJ .. ‘inst, : ae Hamilton, First, — 10 
‘alden, Fi 9 rv London, First, —- 5 
. a — a 
Middleboro, ‘Central, 15 1; Ottawa, 
ewtonville 3 OTHER CHURCHES 
ners s am pton, Ed- 
8 il — Vt., Col 
Pittebela, First, 32 36 8 
South, 15 17 Denver, Col. , 8. Broad- 
Springtield, South, 13 1 way, 4 
Fir 6 17 Genesee, Ida., 29 29 
PB .- 26 29 Hood View, Ore., il il 
Worcester, Central, 10 Mariboro, V.H., 25 25 
pi , 3 4 Mount Carmel, Pa., ee i 
Old South 5 19 Sheridan, Wyo., & 5 
rk, 1 % St. Louis, Mo, Re- 
P herhen, 15 28 deemer, 4 
Plymouth, 4 5 Churebes with less 
Union, 1 9 than three, 17 27 


Conf., 821; Tot., 1,564. 
Total since Jan. 1: Conf., 7,210; Tot., 13,345. 





THE Syndicate Publishing Co., of Philadelphia, 
make some interesting statements regarding their 
proposed pew publication, The American Edu- 
“It gives special attention to the live topics 
of the present day. Its electrical department is 
claimed to be the best in print, and brought right 
down to the date of issue. All the latest advances 
in science and mechanical skill are recorded and 
illustrated, as, for example, the great suspension 
bridges just begun at New York—one crossing the 
Hudson and the other the East River; the Boston 
subway, the Chicago drainage canal, our latest 
battleships of the Kearsarge and Alabama types, 
the Maxim and Langley air-ships and the Arctic 
explorations of Nangen and André, while the recent 
stirring events in Armenia, Cuba and Greece are, 
for the first time, made matters of authentic en- 
cyclopedic record, The biographies are largely 
those of living men, the statistics are in part the 
result of some 30,000 special reports sent to the pub- 
lishers by local officials in all parts of the world 
since Jan. 1, 1897. We note also a fine history of 
Methodism, by Rev. Bishop Hurst, giving the 
world’s statistics for 1897, while other denomina- 
tions receive equally exhaustive treatment at the 
hands of Rey. Dr. Purves of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Rev. Dr. Vedder of Crozier, etc ; most 
valuable treatises on the Ant and Spider, by Rev. 
Dr. H. C. McCook, who is the highest living author- 
ity on these topics; wonderfully interesting prob- 
lems in astronomy, discussed by Professors Simon 
Newcomb and Lewis Swift, the ‘comet finder’; 
Scholarly articles on Psychology, Hypnotism and 
Telepathy, by Prof. J. Mark Baldwin ef Princeton; 
a remarkably able treatise on Bridges, by Profeseor 
Merriman of Lehigh University; and hundreds of 
other notab‘e scientific papers. The illustrations 
embrace a line of chromatic plates;showing nearly 
700 subjects in seventeen colors.’’ The regular 
prices have been fixed at $35 to $45 a set, but the 
advance orders, see page 631 of this issue, are to be 
filled at $7.50 and $9, of which amount only‘one-half 


cator. 


-is required in advance of publication, 
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Our read- 
ers should certainly send for sample pages of 
the work, which will be sent on application, for 
this unusual opportunity is certainly deserving of 
wide acceptatiop, and the high commercial stand- 
ing of the publishers makes it perfectly safe to send 
advance orders as required, 


HARD TO RESIST I[T.—It is hard to resist the plea 
for summer luxury which is contained in the ad- 
vertisement of willow furniture, over the signature 
of the Paine Furniture Co, in our last issue, It 
will be doubly hard to resist such a plea a little 
later in the season, when the hot days are here. We 
will give our readers a hint in this connection, 
which may prove profitable. There has never been 
so fine a display of summer furniture in this city as 
that now on exhibition at the Paine warerooms, and 
such inexpensive prices were never quoted before. 





Ir the system is fortified by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which makes rich, red blood, there is little danger 
of sickness. 


Its healing properties are wonderful, Pond’s Ex- 
tract. Do not trust any worthless substitute for 
the genuine. 





che Staying Qualities «a Singer Sewing-Machine 


SIMPLICITY— 
Easily adjusted, and 
won't get out of order. 


SPEED— 
Does the most work 
with least effort. 
STABILITY— 
Wears longest, with 
least repairs. 


STYLE— 
Is an ornament to 
any home. 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH THE COMPANY’S OFFICES, 
IN EVERY CITY IN THE THE WORLD. 
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DELAYis DANGEROUS — 


If the teeth attacked by 
tartar have lost their 
enamel, it is too late to 
save them; but if not, 
use SOZODONT at once, 
the liquid daily, the pow- 
der twice a week. Both 
in one package. Druggists. 
HALL & RUCKEL 


NEW YORK Proprietors LONDON 


A sample of Sozodont and Sozoderma 
Soap for the postage, three cents. 











best unites 
these 
qualities. 
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Care ! 


mechanical skill. 
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are the riders of Waverley Bicycles. 
improved, is now sold at a price popular with all. 
want the very best, none better than the new 1897 Waverley Bicycle 
can be found. Perfect bearings, beautiful finish and the acme of 
The price is $100. 
INDIANA BICYCLE @CO., Indianapolis, Indiana, 


yi 






Taal 


*60 


The reduction in price 
made possible by a sav- 
ing in the cost of new 
machinery. 

















The '96 model, greatly 
For those who 


Send for a Catalogue. 











Ho. 87. Surrey Rasnene—Peise B30 “4 


8 good as sells for $22.00. for large, 





logue. shade, apron and fenders, 
ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MF. 00., W. B. PRATT, See’y, ELKHART, IND. 





No. 606. Surrey—Price Sigg patency lamps, sun- 
As good as sells for 990. 
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WEEKLY REGISTER 


Calis 


Ypsilanti. 
RD, Wm. 8., Yale Sem., to Durham, N. H. 

BELL, Sam’l, late of Pittsfield, N. H., to Deerfield. 

B ROWN, Chas. O., formerly of First Ch., San Francisco, 
to Green St. Ch., Chicago. soe 

BUCK, Geo. J., late of Springfield, Minn., to Rocke- 
feller, Ill. Aceepts. 

BURGESS, Wm., Chicago, Ill, to Des Plaines. 

CARTLEDGE, Henry, antana, Fla., to New Smyrna, 
for a year. ccepts. 

CRAGIN, Chas. C., recently of Sebastopol, Cal., to Rio 
Vista. Accepts. 

DAVIS, A. A., Lakeland, Minn., to North Branch and 
Sunrise. 

DICKSON, John W., Croton O., to Flat Rock, Mich. 
Accepts. 

EVANS, J. Lewis, Derry, N. H., to Rochester. 

GOFF, Kdward F., to permanent pastorate at Riverside, 
Cal. Accepts. 

GRANGE, Wallace 8., formerly of Atkinson, I[il., to 
Malta. Accepts. 

HERTZOG, Geo, N., Wantagh, N. Y., to First Presb. Ch., 
Cedarville, N. J. Accepts 

HILL, Jas. L., Salem, Mass., formerly of — Ch., 
Mecsas to English-speaking Ch., Leipsic, Germany. 
Declines. 

1ORNS, Benj., late of Belle Fourche, 8. D., to Fertile. 


Accepts. 
LEGRANDE, Otis G., recalled to Wellston and Tohee, 
OKL, in connection with another preaching point. 
LUCE, Albert A., Leroy, Mich., to Lacey. — a 
NICHOLS, Sampson, to supply another year at Gorham, 


N. H. 
SLOAN, Alex, Jr., Andover Sem., to Groveland, Mass. 
STERNS, Wallace H., Bangor Sem., accepts call to 
E. Granville, Mass. 
STEVENSON, Wm. D. J., late of Spring Green, Wis., 
to First Ch, Arena. Accepts. 
STUBBINS, Thos. A., Oberlin Sem., to Castalia, O. 


Accent 
WAR - ony Alex. C., Chicago Sem., to Ashkum, III. 
septs 


ce i. 
YARROW, Sidney R., Pacific Sem., to Sausalito and 
Mill Valley, Cal. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


HEDBERG, E. O., 0. Swedish Free Ch., Providence, 
R. 1, April. 12, 

KIDD, Wm. D., o. p. San Rafael, Cal., April}2. Sermon, 
Dr. W. 0. Pond; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Geo. Mooar, 
D D., L. D. Rathbone, W. P. Hardy. 

McUCOLL, Evan C. W., rec. p. at Forest, Ont., April —. 
Sermon, Rev. H. 8. Beavis, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. E. D. Silcox, A. F. McGregor, J. I. Hindley, 


Ph. D. 
Resignations 
APPLETON, Fayette G., Granby and Victory, Vt., to 
take effect June l. He will return West. 
BUSS, Wm. H., not resigned at Fremont, Neb. 
CROWELL, Preston R., Greenfield, N. H. 
FULLER, Jona. K., not resigned at Barton Landing, Vt. 
GRIMES, Frank J., Windbam, Vt., has removed to 
Keene, N. H. 
JOHNSON, James G., New England Ch, Chicago, IL 
eee, First Ch , Coaldale, Pa., to take effect 
June 12, 
WATERS, Frank P., Third Ch., Waterbury, Ct. 


Dismissions 
HARDY, Wm. P., San Rafael, Cal., Apr. —. 
LADD, Henry M_, Enclid Ave, Ch., Cleveland, O , Apr. 29. 
QUICK, Abram J., Union Ch., Ludlow, Mass , Apr. 28. 
SNYDER, Henry S , Williamsburg, Mass., Apr. 27. 


Churches Organized 


FRUITVALE, Cal., rec. 16 April. 
SAN JOSE, N. M., rec. 20 April. 11 members. 


Supplies for the Summer 


RENA, Wis., R. F. Black of the State University. 

LACK EARTH, Wis., Edwin Ralph of Beloit College. 
BUTTERNUT, Wis., W. R. Dixon of Chicago Seminary 
SHERBURNE, Vt., Wm. Hazen of Hartford Seminary: 


Miscellaneous - 

BARNES, Sapte G., has been granted by the church 
in Longmeadow, Mass., two months’ absence for re- 
cuperation, beside a vacation of one month. Mr. 
Henry rv. Schauffler of Hartford Sem. will supply the 


ulpit. 

BOSWORTH, Wm. A., and wife, Fairmount Ch., 
Wichita, Kan., were agreeably surprised on the 
evening of Mrs. Bosworth's recent b'rthday, by a call 
from a large gathering of their parishioners, laden 
with substantial and beautiful gifts. 

BRADLEY, Albert I., retiring pastor at Old Orchard, 
Mo, and his wife, were given a farewell reception by 
their Young People’s Society, who presented them 
with ‘ 223 pieces of McKinley money.’ 

BRAY, Spencer H., after three mouths will close his 

astorate at Chester, N. J. 

BROWN, Frank J., has closed his work at Aitken, Minn. 

COLP, Donald G.. of Yale Seminary, will resume charge 
at Kragness, Minn., the coming summer. 

DALEY, Chas, M., Supt. for the C. 8. 8. & P. 8, is mak- 
ing a six-weeks’ missionary trip in the Black Hills 








EMERSOW ok i M 
ME N, John, is supplying at Acton, Me. 
REELAND. Sam'l M. has closed his service with 


First Ch., Tucson, Ariz., and will return to his home 

in Seattle, Wn. 

FUNKHAUSER, Hugh C., has accepted an invitation to 

ytd at Northeast Ch , Indianapolis. 

JONES, Carl, has closed his work at Kalamo, Mich. 

KIMBALL, Jere., late of W. Superior, Wis., has been 

ERC. to supply at Tomabawk for three months. 

PIERCE, Albert E., late of Portland, Ind., has been 
invited to edit the county 8. 8. paper. For the pres- 

_ Sut he will reside at Liber. 

SCUDDER, Wm. H., of Tacoma, Wn., has dislocated his 

_knee by falling from his wheel. 

STICKNEY, Edwin H., Supt. for the C. 8. 8. & P. &., 
owing to reduction of its force will, in addition to his 
field in N. Dakota, assist Supt. R. P. Herrick in 
Northern Minnesota, where there is large immigration. 

TUCKER, Joshua T., of Roxbury, Mass., now in his 
85th year, has for five weeks en suffering with 
nervous prostration and heart failure. Hts recovery 
is doubtful. 

WILLIAMS, Wm. W., who for over 40 years has been 
pastor of First Ch., Toledo, O., retires May 10 as 
pastor emeritus. 





Worts KNowine ABout—Every one who is 
thinking of buying a cedar chest this season ought 
to know that there has been an improved cedar 
chest brought out within the last sixty days, which 
is so far in advance of the old chests of last year 
that there can be no question of its desirability. It 
costs about the same price; but is really twice as 
good a chest. The best place to purchase, where 
one may be sure of securing the new and improved 
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—— ae HAT has been your ex- 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS "* 


ranwesroon! t's perience ? That the « j ust- 
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sogseams } met as-good,” ‘sold-for-less-money 
ATLANTIC ‘ 
BRADLEY kinds are the most expensive? 
— New York. 
JEWETT TL. = . > , P 
rsa [hat the best, or standard, in all 
UNION 
svn } Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
conn in paints is Pure White Lead and 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. e e e > 
RED SEAL [ Linseed Oil. (See list of the 
SOUTHERN } 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 


Philadelphia. genuine brands.) 


> 


lines is the cheapest ? The best 





MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col” 
CORNELL Salem, Mass. FREE ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 
Buffalo. valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
KENTUCK also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
Louisville. various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 
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cooking 


A Delight with the 


GLENWO 


Patent Oven Thermometer 









aw 








The ‘Greatest Help” 
to modern cooking 


ever invented. 





Used only on 


Glenwood RANCES. 


The Glenwood agent in your town has them. 














Blindness Prevented!! 


There Should be No Waiting to be Blind. 


The Absorption Treatment a Heaven-sent Blessing to... 
. ++ Those Upon Whom Blindness is Approaching. 
The Rev. S. M. Haskins, D.D., Rector of St. Mark’s, Brooklyn, N. Y.(had cataracts), upon his return 
home writes :—“‘ The first Sunday after I came home I read the Gospel from the Chancel, then I called the 
attention of the Congregation to the fact that it was the first time they had heard me read it for three months, 


and I assured them that I felt truly thankful we had such an Institution as yours in this country. It was 
already calling down the blessings of thousands upon your head, I hoped that everyone afflicted with dis 
eased eyes would visit your Institution, I enjoyed my stay at the Sanitarium, Everything is done for 


comfort and pleasure.” : 
The Rev, B. N. Palmer, D. D.,of New Orleans, La., (had Atrophy of Optic Nerve), writes an investigator 
“Almost by every mail I receive letters of inquiry as to my experience of 


regarding the above treatment: 
herself, 


the treatment of my eyes. His theory is rational, based upon the self-restoring power of nature 
Medicine cures only by rousing a peccant organ to the performance of its duty, when disease is thrown off and 
the patient recovers, “The eye, he thinks, should form no exception, His aim, therefore, is to stimulate the 
eye, promote its secretions and increase the circulation, thus revitalizing the eye and enabling it to fulfil its 
functions; it throws off all the troubles and repairs its own waste. His method is simple, safe,in no way un- 
pleasant, without disfigurement.” . 

A. B. Colvin, Treas. of the State of New York, and a resident of Glens Falls, writes:—“ . . . The history 
of this Institution and its advance by marvelous strides is well known to all of us. It has been one of the 
most remarkabie and successful projects ever essayed in Glens Falls. ‘T he entire credit belongs to Edward 


H. Bemis, the eye specialist, whose success has been well-nigh miraculous, and remarkable ability in his field 

of labor and wonderful energy have brought about the results so familiar, not only to residents of Glens 

Falls, but to hundreds, perhaps better thousands, of afflicted ones all over the nited States and in many 
’ 


foreign lands, May the work which is benefiting al] of us, continue, and God spe¢ dhim.... 
The Cause of Impaired Vision and Diseased Eyes Explained. 
Pamphlet Free, Explaining Treatment at Home and at 


THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, - - Glens Falls, N. Y. 








chest, is at the Paine warerooms on Canal Street. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


LYMYER (J Srirres, wour oor" 
cuurch (Pass | CHURCH BELLS £:'/t) 


2 ss. TEL. * Send for Price and Catalo 
Fry Fam ham Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. MeSHANE BELL FOUNDKY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The Woman’s Home Missionary Associa- 
tion is not superior to the impulse that moves 
every one in the springtime to go a-roaming, 
to get out and away from the old haunts into 
fresh surroundings. This and the fact that 
no routine business takes any of the hours 
make the semi-annual meetings always mem- 
orable and delightful. The gathering at 
Lowell, in the Eliot Church, on April 28, 
brought representatives from many towns 
and cities in Massachusetts, and Nashua, 
N. H, also sent a delegation. A warm, 
homelike church, with a beautiful arrange- 
ment of palms, ferns and flowers about the 
pulpit, a cordial welcome voiced by Miss 
Morrison, presideat of the auxiliary, and a 
bountiful luncheon at noon were adjuncts of 
no mean importance. 

Would that it were possible to convey to 
the absent friends of the association the 
spirit of earnestness and consecration that 
marked the day, from the opening devotional 
exercises conducted by Mrs. C. L. Goodell, 
the presiding officer, and Miss Lucy Fay, to 
the closing solemn words and prayer by Dr. 
J. M. Greene, pastor of the church, Tender 
were the words of Mrs. J. L. Hill in response 
to the greetings, for a fitting reference was 
made to an honored director, Miss Josephine 
L. Ely, who served the association many 
years, until called to a higher work. The 
Home Missionary Association from a Patri- 
otic Standpoint was the theme of Mrs. Susan 
Fessenden’s able address, which will be 
printed for wider circulation. She claims 
that patriotism is something far deeper than a 
sky-rocket celebration, that the character of 
the people is the fundamental thing, not the 
material wealth of the land. To organizations , 
doing home missionary work the Government 
could well afford to appropriate a large sum 
each year to extend the work, to raise the 
people from the rut of the sensuous to the 
level of the spiritual. Mrs. Henry U. Brown 
gave a vivid picture of her recent experiences 
during a Southern trip, and described planta- 
tion life and the A. M. A. schools. 

The question hour, conducted by Mrs. J. W. 
Danielson of Providence, is a much prized 
opportunity for discussion of ways and means. 
The box work and the methods of interesting 
children, especially the very young ones, were 
special topics raised. Most fortunately, Mrs. 
H. 8. Caswell, a name loved from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, was able to be present at 
both sessions. Not soon will her description 
of the conditions at Cripple Creek be forgot- 
ten, nor the joy in her voice as she said that 
money has just been pledged for the rebuild- 
ing of the Congregational church destroyed 
by fire some months ago. In the afternoon 
her informal talk, The Ninety-four, touched 
many a heart. What did she mean by ‘the 
ninety-four’’? Simply that out of every 100 
women in the churches only six are interested 
in missionary work. Why is the proportion 
so woefully small? Because of household 
cares, social life, clubs and whist parties. 
She quoted with emphasis the sad truth that 
lack of missionary enthusiasm is the grippe of 
the churches. The remedy for the disease is 
a cultivation of the habit of knowing, giving, 
praying, loving. 

Other good things were a spirited talk by 
Mrs. A. A. Berle of Brighton upon Some Pres- 
ent Needs of the Indian Work, a paper by 
Mrs. M.A. Faller of Providence on the Rhode 
Island Neighborhood Meetings, and a helpful, 
suggestive Bible reading by Mrs. Goodell on 
some lessons to be drawn from the life of 
King David. The special music consisted of 
a solo and a duet by Lowel! ladies and a hymn 
written for the meeting by Miss Mary C. Jones 
of Cambridge. A. OC. B. 

See ee ee 
OBITUARIES 
CHARLES F, YOUNG 

This well-known citizen of York, Me., died at his 

home in that town on Monday at | o'clock, March 29. 


His age was 77 yrs., 11 mos. and 3 dys. He was grandson 
was the nephew 


of William Frost, "Esq ,of York, who w 
of Sir William Pe pperell. 
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Mr. Young was a man of fine business ability, ambi- 
tious and energetic in all of his enterprises, and of 
strong integrity in his business dealiogs. 

He gave his heart to God when twenty-one years of 
age, and through the changes of life that bope and be- 
lief in God and in his Word remained. 

Mr. Young was sick but a short time, and confined to 
bis bed only a few days. He had symptoms of the grip 
which, combined with disease of longer stavding, and 
his age, rendered his illness short. He passed away 
quietly and peacefully. with these words: * Read in 
the Book.” He was the only son of the late Noab 
Young of York. One sister, Mrs. George D. Moulton of 
Alfred, Me., survives him. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Mrs. Rebecca Napier Stedman died in Northampton, 
Mass., April 9, aged seventy-one. That tells of a life 
ended ‘alter the —— round of years had been 
measured; it does not tell of the rounded character 
and services of that life If it should be added, Mrs. 
Stedman, daughter of the Jate Deacon James Hibben, 
was born in Charleston, 8. C., in 1826, was married in 
1846 to Mr. William 8. Stedman, lived in St. Louis up 
to the time of her husband’s death in 1866, then came 
to Northampton where she passed the thirty years of 
her widowhood—still all would not be told. After the 
death of her husband, widowhood made yet more 
sacred the duties of motherhood, and she devoted her- 
self to her children, Home became the center of 
interest and etfort, By authority and counsel and 
loving influence, she put upon her children the impress 
of her own gentle yet positive personality. tn them 
she still lives. Well born, well reared, weil cultured 
by school, society and grace, she was, as a friend has 
ealled her, “a gentie lady.” In her manner geniality 
and dignity were happily combined. Strong in her 
convictions, she was not self-asserting, conscientious 
she was not censorious, and in the pleasant inter- 
changes of social life she gave more than she asked. 

Her religious life was characterized by a simple faith 
in God, which made her more constant in ber loyalty 
than exultant in her joys, more painstaking in duty 
than demonstrativé in emotion. Her piety was like a 
quiet but unfailing stream 

She loved God’s word, and took its teachings with an 
appropriating faith which made them the nourishment 
of her spiritual life, and used them with a practical 
purvose which turned them into virtues and graces cf 
character. 

She loved God’s house, and was a constant attendant 


“upon its services as long as health permitted; she was 


an attentive hearer, and got good for herself; an ap- 
preciative hearer, and gave strength and cheer to her 
pastor. She loved God’s people and prayed for the 
peace and prosperity of Zion. And when the time of 
testing came she was not found wanting. With weak- 
ness of body came no weakening of faith, with weari- 
ness and distress came no murmurings; with increas- 
ing dependence came no forgetfulness of others’ needs 
and comforts. The trustful spirit which bad given 
strength for life’s activities gave peace in the sick- 
room. The unselfish spirit, which had moved her to 
80 many ministries to others, moved her to thankful- 
ness for ministries received, and thus that which had 
been the charm of her life brightened to its close. 
**Now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; — ig 
greatest of these is love. 
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CATARRH 






Ask your 
Druggist 


for a generous 


10 CENT 
TRIAL SIZE. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


contains no cocaine, 
mercury or any other in- 
jurious drug. 

It opens and cleans the 
Nasal Passages, Allays 
Paio and Inflammation 
Heals and Protects the 


rN 
Moubraue COLD 'n HEAD 


Restores the senses of Taste and Smell. 1s quickly 
absorbed. Gives relief atonce. 50cts at Druggists 
or by mail; Trial Size 10c,, at Druggists or by mail. 

ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


Blood 
Humors 


Whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, 
pimply, or blotchy, whether simple, scrofulous, or 
hereditary, from infancy to age, speedily cured by 
warm baths with CuTicurRA Sap, gentle anoint- 
ings with Curicura (ointment), the great skin 
cure, and mild doses of CuTICURA RESOLVENT, 
greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures. 


Qucura 


th world, Potrer D. arp C. Corp., Sole 
nee pene ° w to Cure Every Blood Humor,” free. 


FACE HUMNOS PHee liken arnecieniprcor 
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> 4 These competitions 
Pwill be conducted 
§ monthly during 1897 
4 First eave, each of $100 ¢ 
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> ing competitor's fullname ona ad. 
» dress and the number of cou 4 
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4 (top left hand corner) with Num- 
» ber of the District competitor lives 
> in. The districts are as follows: 


NAME OF DISTRICT. 
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e or she resides will receive LOO 
[rr ati Cast 

> 40 Third Prizes, each of $25 The 5 Competitors who send in 
old Watches.......... the Next Toewast Numbers 
» Cash and Prizes given each of coupons from the district in 
> month...... seccccssesee Bod, 400 which they reside will Each re- 
> ae ceive at winner’s option a lady's 
4 Total given during 12 or gentleman’s Pierce Special 

4 WIT ccisecsecs $40,800 pir. price 
he 10 Competitors who send 
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OBTAIN THEM. “Sunlight” of coupons from the district in 
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2. The Competitiens will Close 
the Last Day of Each Month 
during 1897. Coupons received too 
late for one month’s competition 
will be put into the next, 


3. Competitors who obta 
wrappers tean unsold soap in tala 
er’s stock will be disqualified. Em- 
ployees of Lever Brothers, Ltd, 

and — families, are debarred 
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“Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, West 


Virginia and District of 


= Bicycles are the inl 
Pierce Special, 1897 Pattern, 
New York State (outside m'f'd by Geo. N, Pierce & Co., of 
2 of N.Y. City, Brooklyn, Long Buffalo, Boston and New York, 
Fitted with Harttord Tires, First- 
class Nickle Lamp, New Depart- 
ure Bell, Standard 
and Hunt Lace Saddle. 


4. A printed list of Winners in 
Competitor's district will be for- 
warded to Competitors in about 21 
days after each competition closes. 


. Lever Brothers, Ltd., will 
endeavor to award the prizes fair- 
ly to the best of their ability and 
fjadgrment but it is understood 
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LEVER BROS., LTD., 
NEW YORK. 


that all who compete agree to ac- 
cept the award of Lever Bros., 


| Ltd., as final. 
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FROM 
$25 TO 


REDUCED $10 





This Most Wonderful Treatment Now Within 
the Reach of All. 


Circulars, Testimonials, etc., Free, 
L. A. BOSWORTH, *45 870 Fh Rc8T 
General Agent for the New England States, 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN. 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 











MARSHALL’S 
CATARRH 
SNUFF 


CURES CATARRH 

It has never been equalled for the instant relief of 

Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures Deaf- 

ness, restores lost sense of sme]!. Sixty yrs. on the mar- 

ket. Price 25 cts, at_all Druggists or by mail postpaid. 

- CC. Keith, Mfr., Cleweland, ©. 
Have cured many thousand 


D RO § Y cases called hopeless. From 


first dose 8 ne toms rapidly disappear, and in ten days at 
least two-t ind, 8 of all a i amg are removed. 
of Noort arated of ~— c ous cures sent FREE. 
Days Treatment Free 

% rs. Green & Sens, es Ga. 








TREATED FREE 
Positively CURES with 
Vegetable Remedies. 
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Y. P. 8. 0. 5B. 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, May 16-22. Some Things Worth Liv- 
ing for. 1 John 2: 12-17. 

A great many things give a certain worth 
and zest to life. Youth, health, sensitiveness 
to the beauties of earth and sky, appreciation 
of music and art, a poetical temperament, 
friendships, agreeable employment, delight- 
ful holidays—all these appeal to us as sources 
of satisfaction, and appeal with peculiar force 
in these days, when the range and variety of 
human pleasures is so large. Yet, put them 
all together and they do not fill the measure 
of man’s longing, or assume a worth in his 
eyes commensurate with the promptings of 
his deeper nature. Many of these sources of 
happiness come and go. Others pall upon 
you. Then there is a great area of human 
life largely untouched by them. Think of 
the inmates of hospitals and sickrooms, the 
young life in public institutions, the multi- 
tudes of our fellow-creatures whose days are 
spent in mines and amid the ceaseless rattle 
of machinery. What things can make their 
lives worth living? For young and old, for 
the healthy and the bed-ridden, for rich and 
poor there are in the long run but two or 
three enduring s)urces of contentment. They 
are belief, work, love. 

A great faith in a principle, a cause or a 
leader adds immense worth to life. To be- 
lieve in something not apparent to mortal 
sight, to stake one’s all upon it, to hold to it 
despite derision, to live under the inspiration 
of it—can an immortal soul crave any less 
worthy, less ennobling, end in life than this? 
Read on this subject of faith Anna Robertson 
Brown's What Is Worth While, and the last 
chapter in Dr. Munger’s On the Threshold. 
Then to have a part in the work of the world, 
whether it be by active participation or by 
patient submission, is to fulfill another high 
design of our Creator. Blessed is the man 
who has found his work, even though it be 
not just what he desires. Whatever it be 
there is value enough in it to teach him life’s 
great lessons, to bring out his latent powers, 
add to and to develop his manhood. 

And besides faith and work one needs the 
softening, inspiring influences of a great love 
which leads one out of himself and into the 
joy of service and sacrifice for others. ‘ De- 
pend upon it,’’ says one of the humble 
charactersin a novel of Walter Scott’s. ‘‘ When 
you come to die it isn’t the things others have 
done for you that will give you satisfaction, 
but what you have done for others.” And if 
we ask how we can obtain a faith, a work, 
a love that will make life worth living, we go 
straight to Christ and his gospel. Nowhere 
else can we find so exhaustless a fountain 
whose overflow enriches every life which will 
own its thirst. Christ inspires faith, sets his 
disciples at work and shows them how and 
whatto love. Thus only do we get the things 
that are worth living for. 





DR. ABBOTT'S SERMONS ON THE 
BIBLE 


At Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott recently concluded the course 
of sermons on the Bible which has awakened 
great interest and called forth much criticism. 
In the closing sermon he reviewed the whole 
movement of Old Testament prophecy point- 
ing to Christ, and showed that Christ was the 
fui fillment of all prophecy and the completion 
of the revelation of God to men. These are 
Dr. Abbott’s closing words: 

Now do yor see why I do not believe in 
any further revelation? I do not see any 
room for it—do you? Other men may come 
to elaborate, other men may come to in- 
terpret, other men may come to teacb, but 
can you conceive of anything higher to be 
said than this, that you and [ can come to 
such a man as Christ was? Is there any- 
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God is love, and love is sacrifice? Is there 
anything higher than this, that my relation- 
ship with God may be like the fellowship of 
Christ with the eterna] Father, I one with 
him and he one with me? Is there anything 
higher than the hope that is based on this, 
that God himself in the person of his Son 
imaged, reflected, shown forth (exp'ain it 
as you wil]) has come into life and put his 
own strong, healing hand upon me and said, 
‘*T will, be thou clean,”’ 

It was inevitable that these lectures 
should have aroused some criticism. One 
cannot cleanse away that which has gath- 
ered on a great picture without creating 
foreboding in the mind of those who love 
the picture, and one needs be reverent and 
anxious lest one injure the lineaments that 
one wants to make clearer. I have wished 
80 to open the Bible to you that you would 
see in it Christ, and in Christ the God whom 
I love, and whom I want all men to love, 
and I am glad to know from the witness 
that has come to me that my purpose has 
not been wholly in vain, and God has granted 
some grace to my ministry. Do you search 
the Scriptures, I wonder? If you do, remem- 
ber that they are they which testify of 
Christ. Let it not be written against you 
at the last day that ye would not come to 
him that you might have life. 
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You think it is because 
your child is “ growing too 
fast’ that he fails to put on 
flesh. More often it is 
due to a gradual and general 
weakening of all the forces 
of the body. The child 
may have no pain, may have 
a fair appetite and yet_lose 
flesh. Perhaps the happiest 
effects of Scott’s 
are in such 
It gives the body a fat which 
is easily taken up; alters 
unhealthy action and sup- 
plies the ‘best blood making 
food known to ovédionl 
cience. 


Emulsion 


cases as these. 
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éo How many days 


mn labor days, \ do you suppose 
would take a woman to 
count the packages of Pearl- 
met Se) sold yearly. Here 
ficured out for you. 
9 days, about four years. 
you are one of those poor, 
women who are trying to get 
ith the old-fashioned we ays of 
stop and think what all that 
Dont you 
of wome n who use it are just 
you are? And if Pearline 
urged 
ising it in any such way? 
“this is as good as’”” 


S d Peddlers and some unscrupuious grocers will tell you 
eil or ‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S | ALS SE —Ve arline is never ped dled, 
and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
it Back honest—send 7! back, 503 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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Rootbeer 


cools the blood, 
tones the stom- 
ach, invigorates 
the body, fully 
satisfies the thirst. 
A delicious,spark- 
ling, temperance 
drink of the high- 
est medicinal value. 
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Made only by 
The Charles E. Hires Co., Phila, 


A package makes 5 gallons. 
Sold everywhere, 
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For Bicycle Wear 


For the tennis court or gymnasium, every woman should wear a Ferris 
Waist. Formed on hygienic prince iples, yielding to every motion of the 
body, permitting full expansion of lungs, at the same time giving the 
body healthful and graceful support. Style No. 296 is made with stiff 
bust, elastic sides, and hose support attachment, expressly for bicycle 


wear and athletic exercise, 







FERRIS esc ae 

Corset Waist 
is made high and low bust, long and short waist, to suit all figures. Al- 
ways superior in quality and workmanship. Children’s, 25 cts. to 50 cts. 


Misses’, 50 cts, to $1.00. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.00, 
FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS. 
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For Good Health 
USE 


Rath 


Relieves all Pain. 
t Controls all Hemorrhages. 
Subdues all Inflammations. 








The genujne is put up in botiles only, 
enclosed in buff wrappers, on which is 
printed our landscape trademark, 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


Weak. Watery. Worthless, 


















Note our name on every label and wrapper. 






Pond’s Extract Co., New York and London, 



















